March 15, 1923 


Real Faith Is Tolerant 


AITH is not the peculiar virtue nor even the sole possession of 
F the dogmatist, the bigot who denounces those that differ with 
him as atheists or infidels, who flings epithets where patient inves- 
tigation and divine reason are called for. The faith of Jesus never 
yet made a bigot. Adhesion to-tradition or greed when it blinds 
men to the larger truth into which the Spirit would lead them is 
not born of faith but of fear or faction. The faith that dares 
follow the lead of the Spirit who guides into all truth, the faith 
that inquires, that rejoices in the expanding realm of the truth 
which makes free, that finds God in Christ solving all vital ques- 
tions “in the earth and out of it,” that has the forward look and is 
ever active through love—that faith is virtue in men. To that 
faith the Bible appeals, and that faith the Bible encourages and 
rewards by the disclosure of the living God and his purpose of 
love in Christ. . . . Faith is at its best only in those who are 
clear-minded and strong and brave enough to be tolerant. Toler- 
ance is a virtue only in those who have convietions, who are fully 
assured in their own minds, but who have learned from the his- 
tory of religious thought and from the Bible itself that new light 
will come to us from the living Word of God. —Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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“About Palla.and Things 


Rey. Herman A. Lewis, who has been do- 
ing excellent service at Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
has resigned in order to accept the pastor- 
ate at Woodstock, Vermont, where he will 
go early in May. 

Our church at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, began 
a series of evangelistic meetings on last 
Sunday which will continue through Easter 
Sunday. The new pastor, Rev. R. F. Brown, 
is doing the preaching. 


The Pilgrim Press has just issued a very 
pretty little booklet written by Rev. Ernest 
Bourner Allen entitled, “What Then Shall 
This Child Be?” It would make a very pret- 
ty greeting card to the parents of little chil- 
dren. © 


Rev. W. E. Baker has resigned the work 
at Woodstock, Vermont, where he has been 
for a number of years, in order to accept a 
call to the church at Ravena. A field note 
in this issue tells of the good work which he 
has done in his present field. 


The church at Eaton, Ohio, Rev. Hiley 
Baker pastor, begins a two weeks’ meeting 
on March 25. Brother Baker, though not 
yet fully recovered from his serious sickness 
and operation of last fall, will do the preach- 
ing; and Brother Roy Benham will have 
charge of the singing the last week of the 
meeting. 


Special evangelistic services were begun 
at Walnut Hills, Dayton, last Sunday. Rev. 
A. W. Hirby, the pastor, is pushing the 
work there vigorously and already has un- 
der way a building project for a new church. 
He has sent out pastoral letters and other 
literature preparing for the evangelistic 
meeting, in which Brother Roy Benham, of 
Eaton, Ohio, will be soloist and song leader. 


Dr. J. F. Burnett, who has been render- 
ing such valuable services to the church at 
Franklin, Ohio, as supply pastor, has just 
issued an attractive bulletin of his pre-Eas- 
ter evangelistic services next week. Special 
committees for pushing these services have 
been appointed and a team from the Billy 
Sunday Club, of Dayton, Mrs. McD. How- 
sare, and the editor, will each assist a night 
in the services. 


A fine delegation from Defiance College 
attended the recent Student Volunteer Con- 
ference for Northwestern Ohio Colleges, at 
Ada, among them being Miss Angie Crew, 
who is under appointment to sail for Japan 
in August. Miss Crew is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Northwestern Conference 
Student Volunteer Association. Mrs. Alice 
V. Morrill attended the conference as the 
official representative of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board: 


Miss Lillian Long, Chapel. Hill, N. C., 
Rad-charge of the Christian Church booth at 
the North Carolina Student Volunteer Con- 
ference held last week at the university at 
that place. Dr. J. O. Atkinson spoke during 
the session and Mr, Victor Rivera, the splen- 
did young Porto Rican student who gradu- 


ates from Elon this year, assisted in looking 
after the booth. Mr. Rivera is to return to 
Porto Rico in the fall to work under our 
Foreign Mission Board: * 


The bulletin describing the special sum- 
mer sessions of Defiance College is now 
ready and pastors should see that it reaches 
the hands of every teacher and student in 
their community who is expecting to go to 
school this summer. The sessions will run 
from April 30 to August 1, and offer splen- 
did opportunity for those desiring summer 
school work. Copies of the bulletin may be 
had upon request of President’A. G. Caris, 
or names may be sent to him for mailing to 
them direct. 

Foreign Mission Secretary Minton says 
that up to this present time he has received 
more calls for the foreign mission literature 
than for the entire period last year. This 
indicates a larger interest than ever on the 
part of our pastors and church leaders, and 
is as it should be. The program of service 
cutlined by our Foreign Mission Department 
for this year is the most challenging of our 
history. It will require the full budget ap- 
propriated to accomplish, and we earnestly 
hope every church will make a supreme 
effort to reach the fifteen percent increase 
asked by the Burlington Convention. 


A number of our pastors have written 
that they plan to take the Foreign Mission 
Offering’ Easter Sunday. Others announce 
that they are postponing the time for taking 
the offering until a little later because of 
sickness and bad roads. This is a most en- 
couraging thing. It is far better to post- 
pone the time than to attempt the offering 
just because it is Foreign Mission Day, no 
matter whether the folks are at the services 
or not. In any case, every progressive pas- 
tor will hold the offering open long enough 
to allow every member to have a part in it 
before it is finally sent in. 


_ Rev. E: H. Rainey, who is now completing 
some postgraduate work at Yale University, 
has accepted the call to the Christian Church 
at Franklin, Ohio, and will begin his pas- 
torate the first of July. For a number of 
years the work at Franklin has been car- 
ried on by Dr. Burnett as ‘supply pastor. 
With his characteristic devotion to the work 
and his unique pulpit ability, he has kept 
the work growing in spite of his many and 
heavy duties elsewhere, until now the church 
feels able to locate a man on the field. Under 
the vigorous leadership of Brother Rainey as 


resident pastor it ought to make rapid de- 


velopment. 


Rev. Fred Strickland, of 117 Brighton 
Road, Columbus, Ohio, has his fourth Sun- 
day unoccupied; but you may be sure that 
such a tireless man always keeps the day 
filled with speaking engagements for some- 
where. In January he preached at Con- 
neaut, in February at Utica, and in March 
will be in the Peoples Church, in Cincinnati, 
Rev. Herbert Bigelow pastor. Brother 
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Strickland is just finishing his last semes- 
ter’s work at the Ohio State University, 
earning for himself a master’s degree. He 
is writing his thesis upon “The Working- 
men’s. College Movement,” and finds this 
special study very interesting. 


A great deal of interest has been shown 
on the part of our Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies with reference to 
the challenge of the Foreign Mission De- 
partment asking them to raise the initial 
sum needed to send out the five young people 
under appointment to sail for our mission 
fields this year. Many of our superintend- 
ents and C. E. presidents are taking hold of 
this matter in real earnest and expect to 
report a goodly offering from their respec- 
tive organizations in addition to the regular 
Foreign Mission Offering from the church. 
It would be great to have every such or- 
ganization in our church represented in this 
splendid undertaking. 


There is a great circle of friends and ad- 
mirers in this part of the country who will 
be saddened at the word of the death of 
Rev. Fred Stovenour, D. D., of Portland, 
Indiana, who passed away on Tuesday 
morning of last week. Dr. Stovenour was 
a most unusual man. He loved books as 
few men do, and was rarely found without 
one either in his pocket or gripsack. He 
owned one of the largest private libraries 
in the State of Indiana. He was a preacher 
and lecturer of unique ability. For a quar- 
ter of a century or more he was the pastor 
of the church at Hannas Creek, the present 
church building there -having been erected 
under his supervision. This charge he held 
while he did a great amount of teaching and 
lecture work. He was a man of high.stand- 
ards and fine Christian character. His pass- 
ing away will remove one of the most out- 
standing and unique personalities which the 
Castern Indiana Conference has ever had. 


For some time our field news from our 
New England churches has been rather 
seanty. But Rev. E. J. Bodman, pastor at 
Bogle Street, Fall River, has taken hold of 
the work as our correspondent for that con- 
ference; and from now on we are sure that 
that section will be frequently heard from. 
We wish that the pastors would co-operate 
with Brother Bodman in helping to make 
this a really valuable feature of the paper. 
If only our preachers understood how much 
work it really is to conduct such field news 
—like the page from Dixie, or the confer- 
ence work of Brother Bodman or Brother 
Alvin O. Jacobs—we are sure that they 
would give their help much more frequently 
to these men. Field news of the right kind 
—brief, newsy, personal—is an indispen- 
sable feature of The Herald as well as an in- 
valuable help to the work of our denomina- 
tion. But somehow it has been very difficult 
for our news correspondents or for the edi- 
tor to get the co-operation of many of our 
pastors in this thing. We do wish that our 
ministers could realize the importance of it 
enough to make the giving of brief reports 
a really worth-while feature of their own 
pastoral work. 
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The Meaning of Job 


itual” viewpoints and approach to the Bible set forth 

in more striking contrast than in an exceptionally fine 
study of Job by Professor Moses Buttenwieser* when 
placed over against the article, “Job as a Book of 
Science,” of which we spoke in our issue of February 22. 
The mechanical viewpoint looks upon the Bible as hav- 
ing been dictated word for word by the Holy Spirit and 
as covering practically every point and condition of hu- 
man life and human knowledge with infinite insight and 
illumination. The spiritual viewpoint receives the Bible 
as the great Word of God coming from the hands of hu- 
man authors with very human limitations of intellectual 
knowledge, in which they have set forth, under the Holy 
Spirit, the deepest truths of God’s dealings with the hu- 
man soul. Under the mechanical, every statement and 
every sentence of its sixty-six books must absolutely agree 
with every other sentence and clause—and the most ab- 
surd and fantastic interpretations are often resorted to 
in order to bring this desired agreement; and there are 
read into various passages meanings of which the au- 
thors themselves doubtless never dreamed. Under the 
spiritual viewpoint, a study is made of the date and set- 
ting of each book and what must have been in the author’s 
mind, and an effort is put forth to get at the real heart 
and motif of his message to the soul. With the mechani- 
cal, the Bible becomes a great patchwork filled with many 
vague and unintelligible allusions to modern science and 
modern events, capable of countless variable and antipo- 
dal interpretations; and every part of it is held to be alike 
authoritative. To the spiritual, it ever remains a match- 
less mosaic into which are builded marvelous patterns of 
the relation of man to man and of man to God, and the 
great spiritual principles which have to do with both re- 
lations. 


[i would be hard to find the “mechanical” and the “spir- 


HESE two methods of Bible interpretation are shown 

in striking contrast by the book of Job. With it the 
mechanical viewpoint, which opens at any page of the 
Bible to find the Word of God, is worse than useless; it is 
misleading. For the book gives a great running argu- 
ment between Job and his friends—and even Satan has 
his say! So that there are whole passages which, in- 
stead of being the words of God, are the very opposite. 
Yet it is not unusual to hear these very words quoted as 
the “teachings of Scripture!” But to the spiritual ap- 
proach, Job is a great drama, most of it written in poetry 
—as the American version clearly shows. In it the au- 
thor labors with the age-old question of human suffering 


*The Book of Job. By Moses Buttenwieser. The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 
It may be purchased of The Christian Publishing Association. 


and its place in the economy of God’s universe. Why 
should there be suffering? Is it sent of God? Is it re 
tributive justice? If so, why do the good so often suffer 
while the evil go free? How can God be good or just or 
lovingly kind and still allow these things? These are 
questions which from early times have disturbed the 
faith of good men and women and which still come up 
with the same keen interest and timeliness in every com- 
munity where the.good die young and bad men often 
are healthy and prosperous while many good people suffer 
poverty and affliction. These are some of the questions 
which the book of Job attempts to answer and upon which 
it throws divine illumination. 


ELIGION in that day was little more than a selfish 

bartering with God, in which the individual hoped to 
keep God in good humor towards himself and-his home . 
and thus be saved from poverty and want and from physi- 
cal suffering in this world and in the world to come. The 
author of Job makes Satan scoff at the idea of disinter- 
ested piety. And he takes Job through a long series of 
trials and suffering in order that, by word and example, 
he might throw this ancient and erroneous theology into 
the scrap-heap and prove that there “is a service of God 
not prompted by hope of reward or fear of punishment, 
but springing eternal from the divine depths of man’s 
being.” Job’s first struggle is one of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, as he tries to free himself from the beliefs about © 
suffering which he had inherited from his fathers. At 
times he is on the borderland of doubt; and yet his faith 
in God remains unshaken, and he turns to him as his 
only refuge and pleads for light on his darkened way.“ 
He learns that there is nothing irreligious in pouring out 
the doubt and despair of his heart to his Heavenly Father. 
It is a lesson that many afflicted yet today need to learn 
—that they can go to God with utmost freedom and talk 
over with him the feeling of injustice and resentment 
which wells up within them because of the hardness of . 
their lot in life. 


oB’s friends, even his wife, held fast to the ancient 

idea of retributive justice and were suspicious that 
Job himself must have been guilty of some great sin to 
have brought upon himself all of this anguish. But Job 
stoutly maintains his innocence, and the dialogue brings 
out the fact that the retributive justice of God is not 
physical, but spiritual. Good people may suffer all sorts 
of pain and poverty and sorrow, but still be filled with 
joy and peace. And the unrighteous may have robust 
health and great material prosperity, but know nothing of 
spiritual satisfaction in this life and the life to come. 
Thus Job’s suffering is “transmuted into a spiritual tri- 
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umph,” and he learns how supreme above all physical en- 
vironment and material circumstances is the great soul 
life of man. In fellowship with God he finds “a source 
of infinite happiness, which remains unaffected by bodily 
suffering and material privation.” The question of hu- 
man suffering remains a mystery to him, but in the light 
of his own spiritual experience he becomes positive that 
in fellowship with God he can override every trial and 
circumstance to the strengthening and enrichment of his 
own soul. And this is as far as either philosophy or reve- 
lation have yet carried us. 

Such becomes the great book of Job in the hands of 
Moses Buttenwieser, the professor of Biblical Exegesis in 
Hebrew Union College. The introductory chapters alone 
would make the book invaluable—and to these are added 
the full text in poetical translation rendered by himself 
in a most illuminating way; very full notes upon various 
passages and obscure points; and the entire text in He- 
brew for the use of Hebrew scholars. It is a volume of 
very superior worth and we urge our ministers to study 
it and its method of handling the Scriptures. Beside the 
scholarly and profoundly spiritual interpretation which 
it gives of the book of Job, it also reveals the pre-eminent 
worth of the spiritual, rather than the mechanical, ap- 
proach to the Word of God. 


A Few Patent Facts 


T seems to The Herald only fair that our pastors and 
churches consider a few facts about The Christian An- 
nual more seriously than they have been doing. In 
the first place, some such book is absolutely necessary. It 
would be almost impossible to carry on our denomina- 
tional life in an efficient way without it. It is the only 
official public record by which our churches can be iden- 
tified with our denomination, and as such is frequently 
used to the advantage of our churches. It is the only of- 
ficial roster of our ministers. Without it we could not 
shield our churches against frauds and imposters. With- 
out it our pastors could not protect themselves. Without 
it, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for our 
ministers to secure the permits which entitle them to 
half-fare rates on the railroads—thus saving thousands 
of dollars a year to them. And without it our various 
denominational officials, and our colleges and other in- 
stitutions, could scarcely carry on the work expected of 
them. Hence The Annual may be classed as a necessity. 
We do not feel, then, that it is right for the cost of 
publishing The Annual to fall so heavily upon our gen- 
eral funds, for the last several years causing a great 
financial loss. It seems only fair—indeed a matter of 
ethics—that every pastor and every church should make 
it a rule to purchase at least one copy every year if for 
no other reason than simply to help bear the cost of a 
_ book that means so much to them in so many ways. The 
Annual for 1923 is replete with the information which 
should be on file with every church and in the library of 
every preacher of the denomination. Its intrinsic worth 
justifies the support which it claims as a denominational 
enterprise, and we ask for it a ready ‘and general sale. 
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“A Small-Town Man” 


E’s a small-town man, and we can’t use him—that’s 
the trouble!” Such was the assertion, and the 
lament, of a prominent business man and officer of 

one of our churches. The man of whom he was speaking 
was his pastor. He went on to explain that while the 
church itself was in a little town, that what it needed 
for its minister was a big man of broad ideas, who stood 
head and shoulders above the average people of that com- 
munity. It had no use for a preacher who was no larger 
and finer in his thinking and ideals, he said, than the rest 
of the folks there. They want their children to be reared 
under the instruction and influence of a strong person- 
ality, of a man who reads and thinks and who has a vision 
of bigger and better things for them and for the world. 
But this pastor and his home had dropped into the same 
common way of living and thinking, the same little round 
of gossip and ideas, that characterized the rest of this 
small-town community! 

Here is a fine point of insight into human nature, and 
of understanding of the need of church and community 
life. And one of the hopeful features of today is that this 
viewpoint is coming to be a not uncommon thing among 
churches in country and small-town communities. People 
in these places are beginning to see and feel that what 
they need are leaders of breadth and vision and over- 
towering personality. They are not willing to try to get 
along with pastors who live on no larger and higher plane 
than the average folks of their own small neighborhood. 
They want a leader who has built his life on large and fine 
lines and who keeps himself constantly in touch with the 
great thinking, outside world and knows its best and 
newest thoughts and its finest idealism. They want pas- 
tors and pastors’ wives who have lifted themselves above 
the common, and are not just ordinary. 

One of the greatest tragedies of the ministry is that 
so many preachers in small communities soon settle down 
to become “small-town” men. They seem to think that 
they do not need to put forth much effort to study, nor to 
read, nor to buy books, as do the preachers of large city 
churches. They seem to think that it is not imperative 
for them to get in touch with big things and build their 
lives to large proportions. They conjure themselves into 
believing that what country folks and small-town folks 
like is a preacher on their own level. But in all this they 
are most sadly mistaken. Everybody everywhere that 
is worth while, in small places or large, likes to cultivate 
the friendship and to follow the leadership of those per- 
sonalities whom they feel to be larger in ideas and ideals 
than themselves—men and women who will meet -with 
them as equals in the commonest walks of life and yet 
who always radiate inspiration and blessing because they 
are in touch with the great throbbing movements of God 
in their day. 

As the days go by the outlook will become more and 
more hopeless for those ministers who have settled down 
to a little round and are not qualifying themselves year 
by year for the great living and the large leadership 
which even the smallest towns are coming more and more 
to demand. 
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His New Commandment 


“ 
. 


. that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you.” John 13: 12. 


HEIR quarreling has ceased. Judas 
T has gone out on his fiendish errand. 

And they are alone now, and silent. 
By his very hands, had he held them back 
from the rocks of destruction; and now he 
has much to say to them. They must be 
bound together and to him; for the attack on 
the morrow and still other morrows. This 
is his last evening and no moments must be 
lost. If by his hands he held them, so must 
he, by the very heat of his own love, weld 
them together. No more walks alone 
through the fields or rests by the wayside, 
no more fishing trips on beautiful Galilee, 
no more walking the city streets, and no 
more banquets together. Just these few 
hours—and these eleven must be prepared 
for their work. They dare not fail under 
any condition, and he must see to it that 
they are safe. What would they do under 
fire? Would they flee; and if they did, would 
they rally again? 

How well he knew that they would hardly 
fail him under the storm and persecution. 
That would be the compelling force for 
strength. Bitter persecution, martyrdom, 
fire, the sword, agony, they could withstand, 
but could they stand to succeed. Would 
they be able to keep their unity? 

He sets himself to the task of protecting 
them from their greatest danger. It is his 
last lesson to these “boys” as he literally 
calls them. They had been with him for 
three years of the finest “personal workers 
class” and training that ever existed, and 
this is his last hour with them. 

But now he changes from his customary 
method. No longer does he teach them in 
matchless and unforgetable parable, gath- 
ered from everyday life and put in beau- 
tiful form. He does not speak in striking 
paradox and pointed saying. No longer 
does he quote the old laws and give them a 
new interpretation. He uses no illustration 
from countryside or home life. He does now 
what he has not done before. He gives them 
a new commandment. It is a time of 
emergency treatment, and nothing less than 
such measures will suffice. He is stern, but 
it is the sternness of a great love that faces 
a terrible danger. Not only they will be 
lost; but all for which he had come, had 
lived and worked and was now preparing to 
suffer the agony of the cross, all this was in 
danger of being squandered. The hope of 
the world must not be lost. “A new com- 
mandment, I give unto you . . that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you.” 

Love was not a new word but this is a 
new love. Love was as old as the world. 
Men loved each other, as David and Jona- 
than. Women loved each other, as Ruth and 
Naomi. Men loved women, as Dante sings 
of Beatrice. -Women loved men, as Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning loved Robert Brown- 
ing. Parents loved their children, as David 
who mourned for Absalom. But here is a 
new love, unmatched in heaven or in earth. 


» 


BY REV. EDWIN B. FLORY 


The Son of God himself skall die for his 
friends—and greater love hath ro man than 
this. This is his new commandment, that 
with his own love shall they love each other 
and be his disciples. 

He not only made it a command but made 
it the foundation of his Kingdom, and risked 
his all on this one point. Here is the cru- 
cial point of all his work; and to fail here 
means to fail all along the line. 

The history of the Church proves that he 
was as clear visioned and prophetic as ever 
before. This is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. If his disciples cannot love one another, 
then he has failed. And that love must be 
as attractive as his love if the whole world 
is to be drawn to him. 

Yet how often have we been in need of 
his command. It was not long before the 
need began. There is trouble in the Co- 
rinthian Church. There are Paulites, Ap- 
poloites, Simonites, and Christians, and this 
church became the burden of Paul’s heart 
out of which flowed that wonderful message 
on love which is an actual eulogy of Christ. 
It has been said that they heard his voice 
and were noted among all the churches for 


Jesus, the Carpenter 


IF I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
’Round which his fingers once did cling. 


If I could have the table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 


Nor crowns of kings or kings to be, 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he 


made— 
The Lord of Lords who learned a 
trade. 


Yea, but his hammer still is shown, 
By honest hands that toil, 

And ’round his table men sit down; 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare— 

But Brotherhood was builded there. 


—Charles M. Sheldon, in The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


I 


their love one toward the other. 

We are often in disgust at the narrowness 
of the Hebrew who could not love his neigh- 
bor and his Gentile enemy. We _ revolt. 
against his idea that being the sons of Abra- 
ham gave him many divine rights. But we 
need to go carefully; for one denomination 
after the other has claimed to have the keys 
to the Kingdom of heaven—not to let folks 
jn, but particularly to lock folks out unless 
they know the password. I am somewhat 
of the opinion that Saint John was right in 
saying in Revelation that “the gates are in 
nowise shut by day, and there-is no night 
there.” No individual or no church can 





close them, lock them, nor board them up. 
The only thing left for us to do is to help 
folks find them and enter. I know some of 
us have tried to build barbed wire creeds 
around heaven, and then stand guard faith- 
fully; but that matter is beyond our con- 
trol. We may shut men from our churches; 
but we cannot close the gates to the King- 
dom. 

Even at this holy Lenten hour in which we 
live over again these last days of Christ, 
about two hundred varieties of Christians 
listen to his new commandment. In this 
awful babble of voices there seems to be no 
relief. Our tremendous financial successes 
in the last few years has not weakened our 
spirit, but instead has made us self-suffi- 
cient. The failure of our great attempt at 
co-operation has dampened our ardor and 
decreased our faith. We have a desperate 
time loving each other. Until the last war, 
the Holy Sepulchre was guarded by Turkish 
soldiers who kept the peace between Chris- 
tians and stood guard that the followers of 
Jesus did not kill each other in their devo- 
tion to be near his place of burial. The 
grim Turk must have smiled at the irony of 
the whole thing. For he, the disciple of 
cruelty, had to keep peace between the dis- 
ciples of our Savior. I am thinking that 
the devil must get a great deal of joy out 
of our present situation of polite truce. 

What a frightful waste of power and loss 
of motion and what dire results in retard- 
ing of the Kingdom. ‘We are embarrassed 
beyond measure, for we have the power for 
world peace and cannot use it. We want 
governments to love one another. 


There is an old promise to Abraham about 
the blessing of God that would descend upon 
him and his children; but the Jew had great 
difficulty in saying it without omitting the 
phrase, “and be thou a blessing.” So we 
have had some difficulty in repeating his 
new commandment and saying, “as I have 
loved you.” 


And just at this point Simon changes the 
subject by asking a question. At least Si- 
mon makes a mighty good mirror in which 
te see ourselves as we are. It is always 
more pleasant to speak about future pros- 
pects than to speak of present duties. The 
promises of God are always safer subjects 
for sermons than the commandments. The 
twenty-third psalm with its confidence and 
trust is repeated much more often than the 
fifty-first, with its confession of sins and 
plea for forgiveness. It has always been 
easier for the Church to dream of worlds of 
eternal bliss than to make this world the 
Kingdom of God. Present duties demand 
our attention far more than future glories. 
But this is his new commandment, that we 
love one another. Love the folks we know 
and with whom we live. Love them with 
their. constant irritations and their little 
faults. Love them with their hypocrisy and 
their different beliefs. Love them when they 
betray us—love them unto the end. This is 
his new commandment. 
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Christian Co-operative Movements — 


BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


(Continued from last week) 


OWARD the middle of last century 

there came another development to- 

ward a united church. This was in 
1844, when George Williams, of London, no- 
ticed the perils that confronted the young 
men in the cities who had left home to ob- 
tain employment. He decided that these 
young fellows must be given Christian care 
and oversight. So the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association came into being, and it 
was foliowed by a like movement in the 
founding of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in Boston, in 1851. Here again 
was a great co-operative movement, irre- 
spective of denominational affiliations; prac- 
tically an interdenominational effort: for the 
workers were enlisted from the several de- 
nominations, and the directors were minis- 
ters and prominent laymen who were dele- 
gated from the churches. Once again the 
church was functioning in a special spiritual 
work in the cause of the Master. And what 
a work has been wrought for the young peo- 
ple through this instrumentality, no man 
can measure. The buildings ‘of the Chris- 
tian Associations grace every prominent 
city, not only in America and Europe, but 
in other continents as well. And the As- 
sociations have been instrumental in sav- 
ing thousands of young people whose feet 
were set in the downward path, and in turn- 
ing thousands of others to study and im- 
prove themselves for some higher place in 
life. And because this has been a co-opera- 
tive movement for the united Church, I say 
once more, God bless the Young Men’s 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions! 

Another great co-operative work which 
began in the Nineteenth Century may not 
_ be passed over, and that is the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. As the years 
go rolling by I am continually more assured 
that God inspired. his young and earnest 
pastor, up in that Williston Church in Port- 
land, Me., to write out a pledge of Chris- 
tian service for the young people of his 
own charge. This was a definite pledge 
which held them to definite tasks, and would 
train them in the obligation and joy of 
Christian expression. That young man in 
1881 did not dream at the time that he 
was making a valuable contribution to meth- 
ods which were to bless the whole Church. 
But such was the result. For his new plans 
were so inspiring to his young people that 
other pastors adopted them for use in their 
own churches. And so the good work ex- 
tended till there are Endeavor societies 
belting the globe, in which five million 
young Endeavorers are being trained to effi- 
cient Christian duty. How many of the 
leaders on our various official boards in the 
churches were developed in these gather- 
ings of young Christians! How many min- 
isters of the gospel, who might have re- 


mained in obscurity, have been linked fast 
to the Kingdom, and encouraged to take up 
the larger work of the parish and the pul- 
pit through the early exercise of their gifts 
in the Endeavor prayer-meeting! And this 
was again the work of the united Church. 

When the Endeavorers meet in their State 
or their national conventions, the young peo- 
ple who assemble come together with no 
care whether another who sits to the right 
or the left may be a Baptist, a Methodist, 
or a Quaker; for they are all one in Christ 
Jesus. And the officers of the society may 
come from any one of the denominations. 
Perhaps we may be told what is the par- 
ticular affiliation of some one among them; 
but if he be a capable officer, that suffices, 
and the other consideration does not matter. 
And so because the Endeavor Society is a 
work of the one Church of Christ in united 
endeavor, I say, God bless the Endeavor So- 
ciety and Francis E. Clark, its God-given 
founder and president. 

There is still another co-operative move- 
ment, which was conceived of in the Nine- 
teenth Century, but which ,for its actual 
existence is a child of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. I am referring of course to that great 
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Things to Guard 


([UARD your character first and 

your flesh for character’s sake. 
Guard your brother first and yourself 
for your brother’s sake. Guard hu- 
manity first and government for hu- 
manity’s sake. Guard your patrons 
first and your business for the pa- 
trons’ sake. So you will make life a 
service, and the serving life succeeds. 


Guard faith; for doubt and fear and 
lust and ignorance will make constant 
war against it. Guard hope; for dis- 
appointment and delay and menace 
and difficulty will tend to turn it into 
despair. Guard love; for selfishness 
and misunderstanding and _ scandal 
and half-truths will seek to murder it. 

As long as faith, hope, and love 
abide so long life, home, and govern- 
ment are safe. 

Guard these three, they will be to 
you more than. pleasure or great 
wealth.—R. M. West, in The Baptist. 





co-operative movement, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. It 
was in the middle of November, 1905, that 
delegates from the several churches as- 
sembled in Carnegie Hall, in New York City, 
to act in accord with the will of their sev- 
eral communions in forming the new organ- 
ization for united Christian work in a more 
ambitious way than had been attempted 
hitherto. President Roosevelt sent a sympa- 
thetic letter from his summer home, com- 
mending the aims of the conference. In 
this letter he said: 


I have the very highest sympathy with 
the movement; for instance, I fell that in- 
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directly, in addition to the great good it 


will do here, it is perfectly possible that 
the movement may have a very considerable 
effect on the Christianizing of Japan, which 
I feel to be retarded by the divisions among 
ourselves and by the failure to recognize 
the fact that the Christian church of Japan 
must of course assume a Japanese national 
form. (Sanford, 206.) 

Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, of the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Presbyterian Church, gave 
an address in the opening session of the 
conference. At the close of his remarks 
he used these terms expressive of the united 
labors of a united church. Said he: 

We must pray together till the house 
trembles. We must rejoice together in a 
Divine Christ, really—not symbollically— 
risen from the dead, and today the leader 
of his sacramental host. (Sanford, 207.) 

When the conference was about to termi- 
nate its sessions, after having framed the 
plan of organization which was to be sub- 
mitted to the churches, Dr. Roberts, the 
permanent chairman, in the last address 
made use of this language: 

Allow me to emphasize the fact that this 
conference is a unique historic gathering. 
It is one of the most notable assemblies of 
believers ever held in connection with the 
interests of the Kingdom of Christ. For 
centuries such an assembly has been in tlte 
hearts and prayers of the people of God in 
many lands. John Calvin, writing to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer of the Church of England, 
declared that he would cross the seas if 
necessary to bring the separated churches 
of Christ into one... It remained, how- 
ever, for the Twentieth Century to give of- 
ficial and widespreading representation to 
the unity of the Church of Christ. This 
present conference, composed of the dele- 
gates of thirty national churches, is repre- 
sentative both of America, Europe, and 
Africa, and through the missionary juris- 
dictions, of the several churches of the 
whole world. (Sanford, Hist. 218.) 


Three years later, in 1908, the first regu- 
lar Council of the federated movement con- 
vened in Philadelphia. It then represented 
thirty denominations of the American 
Church, all uniting together to further the 
interests of the Kingdom. In all the years 
since that time the Council has functioned 
as a clearing house of Christian sentiment 
and as the voice of a consolidated Protes- 
tantism, speaking out on great questions of 
public interest, and serving as a guide for 
unifying the activities of the churches in 
every important Christian undertaking. 
Time fails to recite these occasions in de- 
tail. Suffice it to say that time and again, 
when the Council has uttered its deliver- 
ance, there has been a prompt response in 
the public press, in the halls of legislation, 
and in the hearts of the people; when had 
that same utterance come from any single 
denomination, though it had been the 
strongest and most influential of all, it 
might have been passed over with almost no 
notice at all. When the churches function 
together after this manner, I rejoice with 
all my heart, and I say, God bless the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

But the consciousness of the essential 
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unity of the one Church of Jesus Christ, 
which has been manifesting itself in the co- 
operative movements which have been men- 
tioned, has been seen plainly in efforts for 
a closer union between some of the branches 
of the great denominational families. 

Thus there have been overtures for cor- 
porate union between some branches of the 
Baptists, and a like thing has been proposed 
for some of the Methodist bodies. The same 
may be said of the Presbyterian and the 
Reformed churches, which have very much 
in common. A small branch of the Pres- 
byterians has joined with the main body; 
but the Reformed Church and the Presby- 
terians, while they open a wide gate for 
ministers and members to pass and repass 
from one body to the other, still retain their 
separate denominational organizations in- 
tact. As regards the Baptists, a number of 
the Free Baptists have joined the Baptist 
fold. And yet the roster of the Federal 
Council shows that the Free Baptists con- 
tinue to send their separate delegations to 
that body. 


Some years back the bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church presented a pro- 
position for the union of all the churches 
of Christendom, a proposition which sug- 
gests specially a union with the Greek 
Catholics, and ultimately with Rome. A 
general conference of all the churches with 
such intent is planned for a later date, pos- 
sibly for 1925. How such a conference may 
result can hardly be forcast with any degree 
of accuracy. But when it comes to a union 
of the Protestant churches in the same asso- 
ciation along with Rome, supposing that hu- 
man nature continues the same, the situa- 
tion might be summed up in the familiar 
lines— 

“There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger; 

But sorrow betide, 

She came back inside, 

And the smile was on the face of the tiger.” 

At this point I pause to inquire as to what 
obstacles are to be expected when overtures 
toward union are made between any two or 
more of our existing denominations. 

One obstacle in the way of possible union 
movements rises from what might be 
termed the personal equation. Denomina- 
tions originate sometimes from geographi- 
cal situation. The Scotch Presybterian is 
quite at home on his native heath, but when 
a company of Scotch Presbyterians emi- 
grate to form a colony in a new country 
they are very apt to fetch their minister 
and their Scotchness into their new location; 
when, presto, you have a Scotch Presbyter- 
ian denomination in America. In like man- 
ner we have old world contributions of 
Church of England Episcopalians, of Luth- 
erans from Germany, and of the Reformed 
Church from Holland. These colonists who 
cling together in a new land cling alsd te- 
naciously to their old world traditions and 
ways. We are told that the French-speak- 
ing citizens of Montreal or Quebec, those 
of the better class, speak a better French— 
that is to say, a more literary French—than 

; .< 


would be spoken by a real Frenchman from 
Paris. The Canadian Frenchman holds fast 
to the established forms of speech that have 
been approved by the French Academy, 
while your Parisian takes such liberties 
with his language as he pleases. I have no 
quarrel with our visitors of the second and 
third generation whose fathers came from 
over the seas, and who in consequence cling 
to their old ways and habits of thought. I 
recognize that it is only with a serious 
wrenching of the spirit, and under the com- 
pulsion of some commanding principle, that 
they can surrender what is to them even 
more than a second nature. 

Or again, some denominations are born 
out of the eccentricities of some preacher 
of forceful personality. Such a man gives 
the gospel a twist which causes the unwary 
to accept him as a new prophet, and he ex- 
pounds his perversion every time he mounts 
the pulpit. Of course he makes converts. 


And he drills his converts into his peculiar 


notions till they mistake them for God’s 
very and eternal truth. The weaker his 
followers are, the more ready they are to 
stand by their cherished apostle to any de- 
gree of sacrifice. Good people of that stamp 
are averse to union with anybody who is 
not as like themselves as peas in a pod. 
A second obstacle to be faced in any pro- 
posed union of denominations may rise from 
the possession of property. This may be 
real property, such as churches, hospitals, 
or publishing houses; or it may be invested 
funds which return a liberal revenue. Now 
in the very nature of things, property, 
whether real or personal, has the conserva- 
tive inclination. The greater the aggregate 
of funds the more disinclined are those who 
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hold them in possession to open the door for 
other people to enter and share in the ex- 
penditures. I am frank to admit that the 
piling up of large endowments in the 
churches miliates against the prospects of 
Christian union. As I survey the pages of 
history I am convinced that the crux of the 
great controversy at the end of the Third 
and the opening-of the Fourth Century be- 
tween Alexandria and Antioch lay, not so 
much.in the nature of the divine essence, 
as in the particular shade of doctrine that 
would give the most ready access to a 
prominent pulpit or bishopric in Alexandria. 
And for a more modern instance, one may 
observe that the ample fund collected under 
the New Era Movement by our Presbyter- 
ian brethren seems to have been like a dash 
of ice water upon the proposition of a fed- 
erated Presbyterianism. 

And it is much the same with important 
positions in the Church. When two denom- 
inations take up the question of union, pro- 
vision will have to be made for legislating 
officials of this side or that from the ease 
of their swivel chairs. No doubt some of 
these officials who face possible removal are 
above all such sordid considerations; and if 
they happen to be slow in forwarding the 
proposed movement, it is undoubtedly be- 
cause they have some more weighty matter 
in their minds than the question of fees and 
perquisites. And yet it is not everybody 
who is so high-minded; and so while we re- 
main on the earth, it may be expected when 
union overtures are broached that from 
some quarter some one of ,the objections 
mentioned will be thrust forward, or possi- 
bly all of them combined. 

(To be continued) 


Building the Church 


II. Building the Denomination 
BY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D. 


AM using the term “denomination” in 
I this discussion as the word is usually de- 

fined. I assume that we are a denomi- 
nation in the usual acceptance of that term. 
We are one of the religious bodies of Protes- 
tantism. Denominations, as such, have 
grown up around some peculiar doctrine 
held, some form of organization, some great 
moral issue. Sometimes they have arisen 
through sharp differences of judgment on 
policies of administration and methods of 
church government; and in a few instances 
divisions into sects have developed out of 
the differences in opinion of dominating 
personalities. The underlying causes that 
have brought about the divided condition of 
Protestantism are many and varied. Some- 
times great issues were at stake, and in 
many instances there was no issue involved, 
but the division grew out of the most trifling 
and unimportant incidentals. The whole 
Christian world laments the divided condi- 
tion of the church, and denominationalism 
seems to be a necessary evil, for the present 


at least, from which there is no prospect of 
immediate relief. I hold no brief for de- 
nominationalism. I am not interested in the 
further development of such, only in so far 
as it promises the glad day coming, when 
“They all shall be one,” and serves as an 
agency under God for the realization of such 
a dream. Therefore, under existing condi- 
tions, the consideration of the above theme 
needs our prayerful attention. 

Since denominations seem a necessity, the 
matter of their growth, the process of 
building them, the principles involved, can- 
not be ignored. Some have built up great, 
powerful ecclesiastical organizations and 
are towers of strength, moral and spiritual, 
with which the world must reckon. Others 
having equal opportunities, starting under 
just-as favorable circumstances, growing 
under just as favorable conditions, with an 
outlook upon life just as promising and far- 
reaching, have struggled along through the 
years, but have failed te make any real im- 
pact upon the life of our time. They have 
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failed to build themselves into the life and 
activities of the age in which we live. They 
have accomplished something, of course. 
They have made themselves felt in a small 
way, but they have never builded such a 
structure as their opportunities and the 
challenge of the times would warrant. Some 
would excuse these on the ground of the 
loftiness of their ideals and the bigness of 
the things for which they have stood; that 
great truths are not easily and quickly 
grasped; and that after all, real bigness and 
real efficiency are not matters of size, ques- 
tions of figures, numbers of churches, min- 
isters and communicants, but rather a ques- 
tion of bigness of soul, breadth of vision and 
sympathy, and the fundamental and basic 
nature of the underlying principles. Granted, 
but does this necessarily excuse failure to 
build these great moral and spiritual values 
into the life of the world, through an effec- 
tive, functioning religious organization, big 
enough to demand attention and command 
respect? I think not. Rather should these 
very things—great ideals, lofty and sub- 
lime truths—have made their impact upon 
a thinking world had the principles of build- 
ing and the laws of growth been observed in 
the processes of construction. 

No church needs to study these more than 
ours. We have done some really worth- 
while things. We have given to the world 
some things for which we have a right to 
feel a sense of pride. These are: a matter 
of common knowledge. But we have failed 
to make the large contribution to religious 
experience and the building of the Kingdom 
worthy of our fundamental position and the 
challenge of the basic principles for which 
we have contended for over a century. Let 
us forget the failures of the past and, in- 
spired with the achievements worth while 
of yesterday, study to show ourselves ap- 
proved unto God, workmen that need not be 
ashamed, and proceed to build a denomina- 
tion. The recent Convention at Burlington, 
N. C., asked us to add 25,000 communicants 
to our membership in the next four years. 
That means building in a very constructive 
way. If that is kept up for the next one 
hundred years, the results almost stagger 
our imagination. But it can be done. It 
ought to be done. If it ought to be done, 
it can be done. God is on the side of what 
ought to be done, let us not forget that. 
But if it is done, we will correct some of the 
mistakes of the past, and apply some of the 
fundamental principles of the building pro- 
cess. I believe some of these to be the fol- 
lowing: 

We will need discover the heart of the 
matter. What is the thing of primary im- 
portance? Our principles may be the most 
basic and our ideal the most lofty, and yet 
we will fail unless we have a leadership that 
is in thorough sympathy with these. We 
need leaders who have the training, the 
scholarship, and the ability to command re- 
spect and who are able to inspire confidence 
and create a following and a constituency, 
and put across the prpgram of the Kingdom. 
As long as we ignore the principle of lead- 
ership—intelligent, trained, and construc- 
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tive leadership—we will continue to drag 
along, closing churches here and there, play- 
ing a losing game, or at best merely holding 
our own, instead of forging ahead, every 
year showing some definite and constructive 
work done. 

Next to the importance of leadership, I 
should place the value of discovering what 
is fundamental and what are the real issues 
of our life. In other words, what are the is- 
sues of life and death? What are the things 
for which we would give our very lifeblood? 
The church never faced a more critical 
period than that before us just now. With 
the “Fundamentalists” contending for what 
they consider the fundamentals, and the 
“Modernists,” on the other hand, approach- 
ing the matter from an entirely different 
point of view, we are confused and many 
are unsettled and have no sure footing and 
anchorage. And faith is not as thoroughly 
grounded as is necessary for the building 


‘of a great life and the development of a. 


great body of Christian people. The de- 
nominations that have builded well and se- 
curely are those who long years ago deter- 


HARA AAA 
Did You Meet Them? 


0 little tempers went their way 
Through town and country, one winter 
day. 
One, like a queen, wore a golden crown, 
And the fairy Sunshine had spun her 
gown; 
And she gaily tossed, as she danced along, 
A largess of smiles, good cheer, and song. 


The other one wore on her brow a cloud, 
And her voice was fretful, and cross, and 
loud; 
And people pulled up their mufflers high 
And said, “There’s an east wind passing 
by.” 
And she scattered about, in the frosty air, 
Quarrels and bickerings, everywhere. 


Both had followers in their train, 

Earning their wages, pleasure and pain. 
And Time took snapshots of each and all, 
And hung the pictures on Memory’s wall. 

Sunshine anl shadow, gloom and cheer; 

Which did you walk with today, my dear? 


—Pauline Frances Camp, in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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mined upon what was basic and foundatior- 
al and unitedly and persistently erected 
their structure around these. Controversy 
never built anything. It has always been 
divisive and contributed to disintegration 
instead of the constructive. processes. We 
will do well to. avoid controversy which is 
usually waged over secondary and non-vital 
matters—matters important possibly, but 
not real issues, not the things upon which 
hinge life and death and destiny. 

If we will just practice what we preach 
for the next one hundred years we will build 
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a denomination worth while. But if we con- 
tinue to sound the note of freedom and.lib- 
erty and preach “The individual interpreta- 
tion of the Seriptures, the right and privi- 
lege of all,” and then in the same breath 
deny to either the “Fundamentalist” or the 
“Liberalist” his right to interpret the mes- 
sage as God leads him to understand, we 
will continue as we are. We need to con- 
sider that others are as sincere as we are. 
Members of the Christian Church are the 
last folks in the world that should have any 
part in theological controversies. The very 
fact that the Christian‘world is divided on 
these points is the strongest- evidence that 
they are not real issues and vital to Chris- 
tian life and practice. The world can see no 
difference in the two schools, and if we can- 
not detect any difference in the life and liv- 
ing of the two, why continue to debate the 
question? The spirit of “I am holier than 
thou” never will build anything except di- 
viding walls of separation and multiplies 
sects and “isms” and cults, instead of an- 
swering the Savior’s dying prayer, “that 
they might all be one.”- Upon the great is- 
sues of life, God, sin, Christ as “God, mani- 
fest in the flesh,” and salvation, and im- 
mortality, the Christian world is united. 


Of coyrse it follows that there must be 
the finest kind of co-operation down to the 
last man and woman in the last church, the 
farthest removed from the center of things 
denominational. The spirit of “I will do as 
I please” never builds anything. We must 
play the game.. Sometimes that means the 
sacrifice of the individual in order that the 
organization may win. 

A large structure cannot be erected 
unless there is an architect, a foreman, 
groups of workmen, and a thorough or- 
ganization. These must work together. 
Strikes and lockouts are always detrimental 
to the building process. It is none the less 
true of the church. There must be a de- 
nominational program and a denominational 
policy. Any break in the working out of 
the program hinders the building of the or- 
ganization, and if the organization fails, the 
progress of the Kingdom is hindered just 
that much, and our Lord, the Chief Master- 
builder, is disappointed in us. 


Of no less consequence is the finest spirit 
of denominational loyalty. We must believe 
in our church. Then we must be true to it. 
We must believe in all its enterprises, all 
of its undertakings. Loyalty to these is 
fundamental to any worth-while building 
program. I believe in the whole church. I 
cannot consistently be loyal to anyone or 
more of its enterprises, and fail to support 
to the best of my ability others, in which I 
do not believe. In fact, if I am a loyal mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, I cannot be in- 
different to any of its claims upon me; there 
can be no denominational projects in which 
1 do not believe. 

These are some of the real elements that 
go.into denominational building. Let us 
arise and build better and more enduring 


than we ever have. 
Lima, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.— 
Matt. 11: 28. 

0 


Amidst the doubts and fears of reverses 
and prison life, John longed for a return of 
convincing evidence to support that vital 
faith that made him able to stand at the 
crossroads of travel on the banks of the Jor- 
dan and call great and small to repentance 
and reformation, “For the Kingdom of 
Heaven was (is) at hand.” What strong 
Christian—saint of God—has not at some 
time in his experience been deeply conscious 
of the need of strengthened personal faith? 
It may have been in the hour of temptation 
when sin in impish form subtly called him to 
forsake the tried confidence of his earlier 
religious experience, or perchance it was 
sorrow’s enervating hold that almost de- 
stroyed within his personal consciousness 
that the Father cares. In such hours we 
need to be shown, not as the curious crowd 
is shown, but as Thomas was shown. 
“Peace be unto you . Thomas, reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; .. . 
and be not faithless, but believing.” 


In Martha’s sorrow, clouds partly ob- 
scured her otherwise unquestioned faith. 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. . Thy brother shall rise 
again. .. I know ... in the resurrection at 
the last day. . . I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live . . . He cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And 
he that was dead came forth.” .So the Mas- 
ter said to the messengers, “Go and show 
John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, . . . and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” That very ful- 
fillment of prophecy, Jesus knew, was most 
calculated to strengthen John’s faith. No 
book of the whole Jewish Scriptures seemed 
more deeply wrought into the life and 
thought of John than Isaiah from which 
was taken the vision fulfilled. Evidently 
John again found undisturbed peace and 
rest; and the prison was no longer a 
“Doubting Castle,” but a portal of release 
into a larger and more abundant life. 


“And as they departed Jesus began to say 
unto the multitudes ... there hath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptist: .. . the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence. . 
If ye will receive it, this is Elias. . . He that 
hath ears to hear,’ let him hear.” He says 
to the: multitudes today, nineteen hundred 
twenty-three, “If ye will, come unto me and 
find rest.” Many have been the invitation 
sermons based upon this text and many 
have been the conversions resulting from 
appeals from it, yet, doubtless, Jesus pri- 
marily called these to come to him in this 
particular instance who had once known 
something of a faith in God, probably, a 
faith in God as set forth by John and Je- 
sus. None were excluded, but many had so 


labored for the church of the day and the 
torms of their religion—they had so labored 
jor God that they had forgotten to labor 
with him that they had lost, if they had 


» ever had, the rest that every soul so longs 


for at times—even must have. 

In this great busy world of today, so many 
get but glimpses of his face, or to them he 
seems to smile, or they hear a passing word, 
or they think they hear his voice. But, as 
our poet so forcibly says, “Is this all he 
meant when thus he spake, ‘Come _ unto 
me.’” No, for only “Come and see! Oh, 


look . . . Oh, taste his love, .. . Thou child 
of night, . . . Oh, trust him, .”. . Then all is 
bright! Then shall thy tossing soul find 


peace... . thy heart shall find. . 


its rest.” 


peace; .. 
a 


If this burden is upon us, we cannot walk 
in newness of life, we cannot run in the way 
of his commandments, we cannot arise and 
shine. The burden is “too heavy” for these 
manifestations of life; we do but “pine 
away” in our sins, whether consciously or 





aaa 


Sometimes I catch sweet glimpses of 
his face, 
But that is all. 
Sometimes he looks on me and seems 
to smile, 
But that is all. 
Sometimes he speaks a passing word of 
peace, 
But that is all. 
Sometimes I think I hear his loving 
voice upon me call, 


And is this all he meant when he thus 
spake, 
“Come unto me?f” 
Is there no deeper, more enduring rest, 
In him for thee? 
Is there no steadier light for thee in 
him? 
Oh, come and see! 


Oh, come and see! Oh, look, and look 
again! 
All shall be right; 
Oh, taste his love, and see that it is 


good, 
Thou child of night. 
Oh, trust him, trust him in his grace 
and power, 
Then all is bright! 


Then shall thy tessing soul find an- 
chorage 
And steadfast peace; 
Thy love shall rest on his; thy «weary 
doubts 
Forever cease. 
Thy heart shall find in him, and in his 


grace, 
Its rest and bliss. 
—Bonar. 


—————————————————— 
unconsciously; and the sentence is upon us. 
They shall “consume away for their in- 
iquity.” For there is no curse so terrible 
and far-reaching as, “He shall bear his in- 
iquity.” ... “The Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all; ... We have only to look 
up and see our Great High Priest bearing 
the iniquity of our holy things for us; to 
put it still more simply, we have only to be- 
lieve that the Lord has really done what he 
says he has done.—Havergal. 


oO 


Thomas a Kempis stated four things that 
bring great inward peace: 


“Be desirous, my son, to do the will of an- 
other rather than thine own. 

“Choose always to have less rather than 
more. 

“Seek always the lowest place, and to be 
beneath every one. 

“Wish always, and pray, that the will of 
God may be wholly fulfilled in thee.” 

In order to accomplish the tasks indicated 
by the above statements, a Kempis prayed, 
“Thou who canst do all things, and ever lov- 
est the profiting of my soul, increase in me 
thy grace, that I may be able to fulfill thy 
words, and to work out mine own salvation.” 


oO 


Just to leave in his dear hand 
Little things, 

All we cannot understand, 
All that stings. 

Just to let him take the care 
Sorely pressing, 

Finding all we let him bear 
Changed to blessing. 

This is all! and yet the way 
Marked by him who loves thee best; 

Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of his promised rest. 


—Havergal. 
a 


O my blessed Lord, thou hast called me, 
und I have followed thee, that I may bear 
thy image in all things. Daily would I seek 
thy footsteps, that I may be led of thee 
whithersoever thou goest.» This day I have 
found them, wet with the dew of night, lead- 
ing to the wilderness. There I have seen 
thee kneeling for hours before the Father. 
There I have heard thee, too, in prayer. 
Thou givest up all to the Father’s glory, and 
from the Father dost ask, and expect, and 
receive all. Impress, I beseech thee, this 
uonderful vision deep in my soul: my Sav- 
ior rising up a great while before day to 
seek communion with his Father, and to ask 
and obtain in prayer all that he needed for 
his life and work. 

O my Lord, who am I that I may thus lis- 
ten to thee? Yea, who am I that thou dost 
call me to pray, even as thou hast done? 
Precious Savior, from the .depths of my 
heart I beseech thee, awaken in me the same 
strong need of secret prayer. Convince me 
more deeply that, as with thee so with me, 
the divine life cgnnot attain its full growth 
without much secret communion with my 
Heavenly Father, so that my soul may in- 
deed dwell in the light of his countenance. 
Let this conviction awaken in me such burn- 
ing desire that I may not rest until each day 
afresh my soul has been baptized in the 
streams of heavenly love. O thou, who art 
ny example and intercessor, teach me to 
pray like thee. Amen.—Andrew Murray. 

CLARENCE DEFUR. 


Oo 


Converse with God reaches its highest level 
when, alone with him, I pour out in his lis- 
tening ear everything in my heart; and the 
manner in which I have learned that secret 
and live in the power of it is the measure of 
joy and strength of a great trae =. 
God.—Campbell Morgan. : : 


\ 
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Woman’s Work 


ARS. EMMA 8S. TOWERS, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Room 25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 


- Spring Is Coming 

ES, we have seen signs of it everywhere. 

Are you ready for it? After spring 
comes it is not long until summer, and you 
shall want to be ready for your vacation. 
It is not too early to begin to plan for it. 
There can be no better place to spend your 
vacation than at one of the Summer Schools 
of Missions. We hope that many of our 
women and girls shall decide to spend a 
week or more at one of the following places: 


Winona Lake, Ind., June 18-25. 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 25-July 2. 
Greenville, Ill., July 17-21. 

Dixon, Ill., August 6-11. 


Select your place now and begin to make 
plans for a very profitable vacation. For 
further information, write to Mrs. J. A. 
Leas, 1306 Byron St., Chicago, IIl. 


Thank You 

E want to thank our good folks who are 

so ready and willing to respond to 
the calls that go out through this 
department. A few weeks ago Mrs. 
Denison asked that some one send Every- 
land to our orphanages and our missionary 
families. The church at Albany, N. Y., 
through Mrs. Thos. G. Robinson, is to send 
the magazine to the Carversville Orphan- 
age. Mrs. Alice G. Rhodes, who was one of 
our missionaries some years ago, sends us 
three dollars for two subscriptions, one to 
be sent to Miss Olive Williams in Porto 
Rico, and the other will be sent to Elon Or- 
phanage. 

Of course we have already expressed our 
thanks to the two women mentioned, but we 
wanted you to know what places are being 
supplied with Everyland. We thank you 
for reading ‘‘Woman’s Work” in The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. 


To the Quitter 
E have heard persons say, when some- 
thing has gone contrary to their wishes 
in the Ladies’ Aid or the missionary society, 
“You can just take my name off the book.” 
Who is the loser, I wonder? This little poem 
expresses it pretty well: 


The world won't care if you quit, 
And the world won’t whine if you fail, 
The busy world won’t notice it 
No matter how loudly you wail. 
Nobody will worry that you 
Have relinquished the fight and gone down, 
For it’s only the things that you do 
That are worth while and get you renown. 


The quitters are quickly forgot ; 
On them the world spends little time, 
And few e’er care that you've not 
The courage or patience to climb. 
So give up and quit in despair, 
And take your place back on the shelf, 
But don’t think the world’s going to care, 
You are injuring only yourself, 
—Home and Foreign Fields. 


Don’t Kick 


‘THERE ain’t no use in kickin’, 
friend, 
When things don’t come your way; 
It does no good to holler round, 
And grumble night and day. 
The thing to do is curb your grief, 
Cut out your little whine; 
And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


There ain’t no man alive but what is 
Booked to get his slap; 

There ain’t no man that walks but 
what 
From trouble gets his rap. 

Go mingle with the bunch, old boy, 
Where all the bright lights shine, 
And when they ask you how you are, 

Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


Your heart may jest be bustin’ with 
some 
Real or fancied woe, 

But when you smile the other folks 
Ain’t really apt to know. 

The old world laughs at heartaches, 
friend, 
Be they your own or mine; 

So when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 

—Forbes. 


Take My Advice 


ON’T be a quitter, and don’t be a kicker, 

but just keep right on working for mis- 
sions in the place where you find yourself 
and you shall not injure yourself, but you 
will be “feelin’ fine” while doing your best 
to “Brighten the corner where you are,” as 
well as to help brighten all the corners of 
the world. 


The Forward Movement of the Christian 
Church 


and the Department of 


Stewardship, Promotion and Social Service 


REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D., Secretary 
Office of Secretary, 21-23 C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 


We Need to Make Pledges 
NE of the valuable parts in the recent 
great financial campaigns carried on by 
the various denominations was that of se- 
curing five-year financial subscriptions to 
the cause of the Kingdom. We need to make 
pledges reaching into the years, farther 
ahead than we can see our own way 
through, for we need to rely on God more 


than we do. We need faith that helps us to 
pian larger and farther than we can see 
with our eyes and touch with our fingers or 
figure with our pencils. Those lives that 
reached out and made subscriptions to 
worthy causes for a term of at least five 
years have been made better. They may not 
always recognize it themselves, but it is 
usually true. Some may ‘say that they will 
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not do it again, but if they do not they will 
be the losers. It is reasonable and should 
be done in religious matters as well as in 
secular matters. There comes a power in 
acknowledging obligation and interest in a 
divine, cause and then earnestly striving to 
meet it. It is the thing that most of our 
lives need. We will be better spiritually for 
doing so. We will help the cause more. We 
will grow stronger. 

In a recent number of The Christian En- 
deavor. World, Rev. Ernest B. Allen gave 
this splendid message “On Promising” when 
he said: 

The more I see of life, the more I like to 
tie up to people who are willing to promise 
something and likewise to do their best to 
keep their promises. It is a thrilling sight 
when a regiment in close order lift their 
hands and pledge allegiance to the flag. 
There, is no greater experience in life than 
when two persons stand before their pastor 
and plight their troth to each other. No 
one would trust a soldier who said, “I don’t 
want to promise anything, but I’ll fight just 
the same.” No woman would marry a man 
who said, “I’d like to have you be my wife, 
but I don’t want to make any promises.” In 
every one of the rich experiences of life, as 
well as in those upon which the whole struc- 
ture of business is built, it is essential that 
men promise and maintain. Why can we not 
be reasonable in carrying this principle into 
the realm of religion? Why should not God 
ask us to make covenant with him? What 
else can a self-respecting church do than to 
require certain promises of its members? 
We shall bring our lives to a higher stand- 
ard by acknowledging our obligation and 
earnestly seeking to meet it. 


“A Sunrise at Cozy Nook Farm” 


THIS is the title of a 142-page book by 
that fine Christian layman, Wellington 
E. Bassler, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Starkey Seminary-Palmer Institute. 
It is a fine book for young people and older 
cnes, too, and Mr. Bassler has made it pos- 
sible for us to offer the remaining copies of 
the edition for fifty cents. The regular 
price is a dollar. The author says, “It is 
simply the recital of the experiences of a 
city youth who went into the country to 
spend his summer vacation and has to do 
with himself and the everyday life of a 
family that took the Bible simply as the 
chart by which to direct the course of their 
lives.” Parents would do well to put this 
splendid book in the hands of young people. 
It is a fine birthday and Christmas present. 
Ketter get it now, for only a few remain. 


Easter Preparatory Classes 


MANY of our pastors and churches last 

Easter time used Rev. J. S. Kegg’s book, 
“Essentials of Christiam Faith and Prac- 
tice,” and were delighted with it, and more 
churches used it.in their Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools. Other denominations are 
using it and it is used by schools where the 
entire community is united. All the ques-, 
tions asked are answered with Scripture. 
There is no sectarian teaching in it. We 
have only a few copies yet. A single copy is 
fifteen cents, but they may be had in lots 
of five or more while they last at ten cents 


each - postpaid. : 








THE 


Stewardship Campaign 


‘THE Burlington Convention directed that 

the Christian Church should conduct a 
special stewardship campaign ’ throughout 
1923, said campaign to include every con- 
ference and church in the denomination, and 
all the various organizations in the church 
to the end that stewardship may be made a 
part of the very life of the church, including 
life, time, talents, relationships, and posses- 
sions. Your Stewardship Department Sec- 
retary, therefore, asks the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all pastors and churches, including 
conference officers, to help carry out the fol- 
lowing definite stewardship program into 
the churches and conferences: 


i. ae stewardship in such a way 
that its spiritual importance and relation- 
ship are clear, so that all may recognize 
that their giving is a function of their spir- 
itual lives; that life is a trust from God; 
that Christians may know the joy of being 
a Christian steward. 

2. A program of tithing, its scriptural 
authority, history, purpose, and the actual 
enlistment of tithers. 


3. Methods and principles of financing 
the local church: how successfully to con- 
duct the every-member canvass and to have 
all our churches use this best known agen- 
cy; lift the matter of Kingdom support out 
of the realm of begging and questionable 
methods. 


4. Better support of denominational and 
conference work; clearing off debts; corre- 
lating the financial plans of the church. 


We offer the above program as a sugges- 
tion to those who prepare conference, insti- 
tute, and convention programs. We shall be 
glad to correspond with our pastors and 
workers on the matter of Christian steward- 
ship programs and plans. 


A NUMBER of churches are, sending in 

the Forward Movement committee list 
of five now. There should be no delay on 
the part of any church. We desire to cor- 
respond with the committeemen and through 
them assist your church if we can. The 
mission member of the committee in a very 
small church with no pastor and a very few 
workers, writes: “I plan to bring the sub- 
ject of missions before our Sunday-school 
frequently. I give a little talk on missions 
and have missionary articles read, mission- 
ary stories told, and see that offerings are 
taken for missions in both church and Sun- 
day-school.” 

To have such committeemen in our small 
pastorless churches would mean so much to 
many of them. A number of Forward 
Movement committees are thus helping to 
keep the churches without pastors going. 


Large Giving 
HIS is the foreign mission period of the 
Christian Church. The budget of $70,- 
000 which is absolutely necessary to carry 
on the foreign mission work of our denomi- 
nation cannot be reached by small gifts 
aione. There must needs be large gifts 
from individuals and churches. Every 
small gift is needed and from every one of 
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our folks, too, but there must be large giv- 
ing also. Every missionary committeeman 
is needed for the work. This is the time for 
prayer, work, and giving for our missions 
abroad. 

Oo 


There is no organ which seems smaller 
and less considerable than the tongue. But 
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the word which issues out of the lips is the 
greatest power in human life—Dr. R. F. 
Horton. 


Spiritual force is one thing. Human fuss 
is another. Keep the distinction clearly be- 
fore you in the revival crusade.—Western 
Christian Advocate. 





A Mother’s Letter 


Home Nest. 


EAR GIRL:—So you are wondering how it comes that with all my en- 
thusiasm about farms and all farmy things, why I did not marry a farmer! 


I’m not surprised at your wondering. 
into the country,-don’t I? 


I do act a little bit “dippy” when I get 
i I am like the man Professor Dawson used to laugh 
so heartily about—I was “rared up” on a farm! 


You never quite get over lov- 


ing the place where you spent a happy childhood with its sweet memories ot 


father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 


But as to marrying a farmer—that is easy. Neither did I marry the— 


“Richman, poor man, beggar man, thief, 


Doctor, lawyer, 


merchant, 


chief.” 


All for the same reason that I did not marry a farmer. The man about whom 


the universe circled was not a farmer! 


a profession or trade. 


To be happy one marries a man, not 


In many homes where, I have been I have seen men in the humbler pro- 
fessions; some, in fact, who had only “jobs,” who were the “salt of the earth” 


—ideal husbands and fathers. 


On the other hand, I have seen men in the 


highest and most sacred professions who in their home life were selfish, arro- 
gant, and domineering. So, regardless of the way in which he secures a liveli- 


hood, “a man’s a man for a’ that.” 


You might paraphrase Edgar Guest’s 


“Home” and say: “It takes a heap o’ lovin’ of a man to have him for a hus- 


band!” 


I presume there are few, if any, women who have not at some stage of 
married life felt that they had “missed their calling,” that they had been born 


for greater things than home-making. 


Into each wife’s life comes sooner or 


later the Satan of discontent who takes her up into some high mountain of her 
ambition and shows her the kingdoms she might have by worshiping him. 
Blessed indeed are the wives who can say, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” and 


It is old, very old, and very trite, but “Be it ever so 


humble, there’s no place like home.” 


It is well to remember, too, what Solo- 


mon says of a virtuous woman: “Her children arise up, and call her blessed; 


her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
I’m talking about home-makers, not housekeepers. 


I’ve seen expert house- 


keepers who could tell just how many “calories” to dish up with each “vita- 


mine.” 


All meals were planned so as to give little Jane or Joe a “balanced 


ration.” And they succeed, scientifically speaking. But no one is particularly 
happy, and Jane and Joe are little autocrats, eating only what they please 


after all the trouble. 


if they met one face to face in the market! 


I’ve seen other women who wouldn’t know a vitamine 


But it was a joy to be in their 


homes, and the children ate what was set before them, and thanked their 


mother when leaving the table. 


I had an odd experience recently. Your father was away for a week-end. 


I was lonesome. 


I dreaded having people sympathize with me about being alone. 


would make it harder. 


instead of pity. Not one woman sympathized with me! 


On Sunday I went to church, feeling pretty sorry for myself. 


I fancied it 


But, strange to say, I found I was_an object of envy 


Each one said, “Oh, 


you are alone this week-end, aren’t you? Well, you can-just cook anything you 


please, can’t you?” 


Today I heard one woman say to another, “I am so fond 
of rice, and we never have it at home; I am the only one who likes it.” 


I-won- 


der where women get the idea that they must so literally efface themselves in 
order to be successful wives and mothers? I’m wagering half my next month’s 
allowance that some of the young girls now in college will not be so easily 


effaced! Also that they will 
ing off the stage of action. 


just as good home-makers as we who are pass- 


You have to see folks pretty often to really know them, don’t you? Now 
we have lived near Mrs. Smith for about three years, and I just found out the 
most beautiful thing about her. Their children are married but live near. Each 
Sunday evening the children bring their families and all have dinner at home 


with father and mother. 


They never miss a Sunday. What parents they 


must have been to hold the love of their children like that in this crass age! 
I hear the flivver wheezing into the garage, and I know that the man about 


whom the universe still circles will want dinner. 


We are having bran muffins 


because Daddy likes them. But we are also having baked beans because I 


like them! 


P. S. Maybe you will marry the farmer! 


descend to their own little kingdom with a new light of devotion and determi- 
nation in their eyes. 


If you were here we’d have corn fritters for you! 


With love, 
MOTHRR. 
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The Department of Evangelism 
and Life Service 


REV. McD. HOWSARE 
Executive Secretary and Field Worker 
Office, Room 23, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 


E have had a fine response from pastors 
and churches in our attempts to launch 
our new department. Thank you. 





Revival Fires Burning 
Every day brings news that successful 
pre-Easter meetings are being held. Watch 
for weekly reports in our column. 





Before the Teen Age 

As a future policy of this department we 
will hold to the idea that all children in our 
homes and churches should commit them- 
selves to Christ and the Church before they 
reach their teens. There is no reason why 
parents, pastors, and all who have to do 
with childhood should not work to this end. 
Palm Sunday affords a very special occa- 
sion for decisions in the Sunday-school. We 
trust the day may be universally observed 
by our churches. 





Pre-Easter Efforts 


While our future program includes an 
All Year Round policy, yet the pre-Easter 


period is to be stressed as a most opportune 
time for evangelistic effort. Many of our 
churches are holding services leading up to 
Easter. Last year more folks united with 
the churches of Protestantism on Easter 
Day than on any other previous day in our 
history. May the number be increased this 
year. 


Porwrcro oreo ero oow oro owwooooooowororory 
RECENT ACCESSIONS 


(Star indicates ten percent increase or 


more 

Newport News, Eastern Virginia 
Conference, Rev. B. J, Earp 
IIE sivscnetsenssintenintints clpnseienainicsigaituisiangpesiniy 9 


*Centerville, Ohio Central Confer- 
ence, Rev. W. V. Miller pastor.... 40 


*North Manchester, Eel River Con- 
ference, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel pas- 
ID cchipckerecienscnaenesiennintniipbiciiiaieirbaedintaes 61 


Huntington, Eel River Conference, 
Rev. J. E. Etter pastor .................. 45 


*Fidelity, Miami Ohio Conference, 
Rev, S. M. Woods pastor ................ 16 


*Columbus, Ohio Central Conference, 
Rev. J. S. Kegg pastor .................. 17 


*Otego, New York Eastern Confer- 
ence, Rev. Edward Francis pastor 25 _ 


Sendai, Japan, Rev. Kituno pastor 3 
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eJesus, the World’s Savior 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 25, 1923 
Review 
Acts 13: 26-41 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 


Christian 


Golden Text—Faithful is the saying,.and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.—1 
Tim. 1: 15. 
$e een we oe eee ee eee eee ee eee eee oy 

HOME DAILY READINGS 


March 19—Jesus Healing. 
Luke 13: 10-17. 


Tuesday, March 20—Jesus Seeking. 
Luke 15: 1-7. 


Wednesday, March 21—Jesus Warning. 
Luke 16: 19-31. 


Thursday, March 22—Jesus Teaching. 
Luke 20: 19-26. 


Friday, March 23—Jesus Suffering. 
Luke 22: 39-46, 
Saturday, March 24—Jesus Dying. 
Luke 23: 44-49. 
Sunday, March 25—Jesus Saving. 
Rev. 7: 9-17. 


te ew He te Oe were we wwe eee wa od 


Monday, 


E re-view (or view again) today .the les- 

sons of six months in the Gospel of 
Luke. It is the story of Jesus and his life 
of love, told from the angle of an educated 
physician with a loving heart and an inti- 
mate knowledge of him of whom he wrote. 
_ Others had written, but the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, written to the Jews, 


-— 


Church 


and the Gospel according to Mark, brief and 
lacking detail, were both misunderstood by 
many, and it needed something to complete 
the story. 


That something Luke set about to supply. 
He realized that Matthew had written large- 
ly to proclaim Jesus as Messiah to the Jews, 
and Mark to emphasize his power and man- 
hood in action to the Romans, and now 
Luke writes to show the universal Jesus in 
love and prayer and healing ministry ap- 
pealing to the whole lost world. 


The World’s Savior 


Matthew could write of him to the Jews 
and Mark to the Gentiles, but Luke would 
write of him to the world he came to save. 

Matthew traces his ancestry back to 
Abraham the father of the Hebrew nation, 


but Luke traces his ancestry back to Adam 
the father of the whole human race. 

Matthew tells of the visit of the eastern 
kings with gold and frankincense and 
myrrh to the cradle of the newborn King, 
but Luke tells of the lowly shepherds’ visit 
to a lowly manger, and of a song of peace 
to all men of good will. 
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The Christmas Story 


The tender touches of Luke in the story 
of the Savior’s birth and the angels’ song 
and the wondering shepherds stand all alone 
in the records of the life of the Savior and 
the world would have been poor indeed not 
to have had this wonderful record of that 
birthday night. No other writer gives it. 

And many believe that Luke had the story 
directly from Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and it was the tender touches of her loving 
remembrances which give the details which 
she had “kept in her heart” all these years. 


The Boy Jesus 


And Luke, alone, gives us the story of the 
twelve-year-old boy in the temple. His inti- 
mate little word picture of the growing boy 
in Nazareth, of his journey to the temple 
seventy miles away, of his contact with the 
leaders of his country in “his Father’s 
house,” his first great realization of his mis- 
sion—all make a story and a picture in 
those thirty early years which give life and 
color to it all. 

Did Mary supply the details here? 


Healing 


It is natural that the good physician Luke 
should say much of the healing of the Great 
Physician. There are touches of under- 
standing and love through the stories which 
have made them live forever in the lives of 
a thousand million and coming thousands of 
millions of those whose hearts they will 
touch for good and for God. 


Prayer 


And it is Luke who gives us most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the prayer life of 
Jesus. He brings continually before us the 
source of the power of this Son of God and 
Man of Galilee until we adore him as one, 
admire him as the other, and love him as 
both. 


World Savior 


All classes of the world would claim Je- 
sus and he was indeed for all classes; but 
he himself defies classification. The social- 
ist sees him as a great social reformer and 
the evangelist as a greater preacher than 
the Baptist. The missionary will emphasize 
his leaving heaven for earth, and the lodge 
member will tell you the story of the Good 
Samaritan. The workingman finds com- 
panionship in the Carpenter of Nazareth 
and the teacher stands in both amazement 
and love before the Master Teacher of the 
ages. Publicans and sinners and fallen 
women, as well as fallen men, find their sol- 
ace in his divine understanding of them and 
their needs. He was indeed the Son of Man 
and of all men for whom he died. He was 
indeed the Son of God with a more than 
human love for the world and all his people, 
even though they had forgotten him. 


Read the Gospel 


And all this is not so much to review as 
to get you to read the Gospel of Luke at one 
sitting. It will take you two or three hours 
—atcording to how fast you read. An eve- 
ning or a Sunday afternoon would be spent 
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to wonderful advantage and you will write 
and thank me for the suggestion, if you fol- 
low it. 

For we have seen the story in fragments 
and not as a whole. Read it and see the 
- babe grow into boyhood, the boy into a man, 
the man into your great friend and hero, 
and your hero into your Savior and the Son 


of God with all power in heaven and in 
earth, and, finally, sending you with his 
other disciples out in his name to win a 
world for God. 

The world needs to read the Gospel of 
Luke. It has within its sacred story the 
only hope for the lost world’s need. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Educational Missions at Home and Abroad 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 25, 1923 
Acts 19: 8-20 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Cut from papers or magazines twenty-seven pic- 
tures of men and twenty-five pictures of women, or 
you can just take paper and cut them as you used 
to cut paper dolls. Fifteen of these will need to be 
of white paper and the rest of some kind of colored 
paper, black preferable. Paste these on cardboard in 
three rows. In the top row place one white man 
and eleven colored ones. This means that in non- 
Christian lands one man in twelve can read and 
write. In the next row place fourteen white men 
and one black man. In the United States only one 
man out of fifteen is unable to read or write. In the 
next row place twenty-four. black women and one 
white woman, In the non-Christian world only one 
woman in twenty-five can read or write. If you feel 
that you cannot do this, then take white chalk and 
red chalk and, using the red for illiterate and the 
white for literate, draw straight marks to represent 
the persons. Here’is an added fact that you may 
illustrate or tell: Among three-fifths of the inhabit- 
ants of the world ninety-five out of every one hundred 
can neither read nor write. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ERSE 8. Ignorance is the mother of 

superstition and foster-parent of much 
of the sin of the world. Some one has de- 
fined education as, “Any effort to assist an 
immortal being toward the proper goal of 
life.” If this be a true definition—and who 
doubts it—then.surely there is a place for 
Christian education on the mission field. 

Vv. 9. “That way.” The Christian life is 
the way of life and all of life ought to travel 
on that way; but we. know that unless the 
life be trained in Christian culture it is pret- 
ty apt not to find and remain in the way. 

V. 10. The results of Christian education 
are not seen at once. Sometimes it seems to 
take a long, long time for the seed to ger- 


minate and grow and produce; but the harv-. 


est will surely come. 


V. 19; We see from this verse that not 
all education is Christian. These men that 
brought their books were students and 
versed in certain lines of thought and had a 
certain kind of education, but it was every- 
thing but Christian. There is education in 
the world that is anti-Christian; there is 
education in the world that is pagan. What 
the world needs is education that is genuine- 
ly Christian. Not only is this needed in 
heathen lands; but it is needed in the United 
States. 


VY. 20. “All truth is of God. We absorb 
more of God as we absorb more Of truth. To 
know more of him is to labor more intelli- 
gently with him.” The trained mind of a 
Paul was the fountain-head of this spread 
of truth that sent forth such a life-giving 


a 


stream that it spread over the entire prov- 
ince of Asia. 


By Way of Illustration 


“Every addition to the ability of a conse- 
crated man is an addition to the Kingdom 
of God and another step in its progress.” 

“Education of the right sort is more than 
a mental acquisition. It relates to all of the 
powers of man and all spheres of his ef- 
fort.” 

“Of the one hundred and forty million 
women in India, including those of whom 
no census returns are made, it may be safe- 
ly stated that, if all the facts were tabu- 
lated, the number of illiterate women would 
represent ninety-nine and one-half percent.” 

“In India only four and thirty-seven hun- 
dredths percent of the girls were in schools 
of every kind in 1909, while in the United 
States seventy percent of the girls were in 
school.” 

In the non-Christian world not onevof a 
million women has seen within the walls of 
a school of college grade. In the United 
States 818 out of every million were in col- 
lege in 1913.—F rom The King’s Business. 

If we had only as many girls in college 
in proportion to our population as there are 
in college in India, we should have just nine- 
teen in the whole United States. If we hd 
as many as China, we would have seven. 
Instead we had in 1918, 54,546.—Ibid. 

In Moslem lands, Dr. Zwemer estimates 
that with the exception of Turkey, from sev- 
enty-five to ninety percent are not literate, 
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while in pagan Africa, apart from the in- 
fluence of the mission schools, the people do 
not. know that writing has ever been in- 
vented.—The Call of a World Task. 


The greater part of the non-Christian 
world is still sodden in ignorance and super- 
stition, still shut out from the influences 
that “liberate the mind, give meaning to the 
facts of life, make social emancipation and 
national progress possible, and lay solid 
foundations for democracy.—Ibid. 

A certain chaplain of Auburn prison for 
six years, during which time 1800 different 
prisoners had been incarcerated there, went 
through the records and while he found that 
many college men had been in there during 
the six years, not a single graduate of any 
church college had been a prisoner. Chris- 
tian education is worth while in America or 
Africa, or any other country. 

No child should be doomed to spiritual 
illiteracy. A religious education should be 
the heritage of every child. Spiritual illit- 
eracy is the atest peril of organized so- 
ciety—President Thompson, of the Ohio 
State University. 

Schools are erected on the mission fields 
only to overflow with pupils. When the 
Women’s Medical College at Vellore, India, 
was begun, the government advised against 
its opening unless there were at least six 
pupils, but in the first year there were sixty- 
nine applicants, in the second year, eighty- 
five, in the third year; one hundred twenty- 
five-—The Kingdom and the Nations. 


The recent governor of the Gold Coast, 
Africa, Sir Hugh Clifford, wrote: “There 
can be no doubt that there exists among the 
rising generation throughout the Gold 
Coast what I can only describe as genuine 
hunger for education.” Nor is the knowl- 
edge sought limited to “school-learning.” 
The Bible is still the best selling book in the 
world.—The Kingdom and the Nations. 


For Discussion 


How is illiteracy a barrier to democratic form of 
government ? 

What is our denomination doing for educational 
missions in Japan? 

What are the needs for educational missions among 
the southern mountaineers? 

What is our denomination doing for educational 
missions in Porto Rico? 

What is our denomination doing for educational 
missions among the southern mountain people? 

What can I do to help educational missions at 
home? 

What can I do to help educational. missions abroad ? 


1023 Garfield Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Communications 


From An Aged Friend 


I have been absent from home almost 
three months. I first went to Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., where I took treatment and 
drank the health waters for rheumatism, 
coming away much improved. I stopped at 
Fairfax and Lone Chapel—where I had 
spent thirty-five years in the work—and 
heard Brother Lester Procter preach at 
Lone Chapel, where he is their much loved 
pastor. I found the church in a prospering 
condition. There are not anany of the mem- 
bers of thirty years ago. They have passed 
on to a better inheritance, and their children 
and grandchildren are carrying on the work 
faithfully, and I pray the Heavenly Father 
to bless and keep them faithful to the end. 
I stopped at Essex, Iowa, where some of the 
members of the old, Pleasant Grove, Page 
County, Iowa, Church live. I preached on 
Sunday, February 18, in the Methodist 
Church in Essex. Several said they heard 
me preach thirty-five years ago. I have no 


regular work now. I am in my eightieth 
year and far away from my conference and 
churches; yét I love to tell the good old 
story of Jesus and his love. I love to read 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty to keep in 
touch with the work and the workers in t 
Christian Church and to keep posted along 
all lines and to read the good. things it con- 
tains. 

MAGGIE WALLACE. 

Fullerton, Nebraska. 


Disciples and Christians Fellowship 


I thought it might be of interest to our 
people to know that the Yale Divinity stu- 
dents of the Disciples of Christ invited the 
Yale Divinity students of the Christian 
Church to dine with them on the evening 
of February 20. Dr. Peter Ainslie, Balti- 
more, Md., was their special guest. It was 
indeed a pleasure for the students of these 
two brotherhoods to fellowship together ‘in 
this way. Dr. Ainslie gave a brief address. 
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He mentioned many of the differences that 
had kept us apart, and that have hindered 
the work of both churches. The speaker 
‘was not sparing in his denunciations of the 
wrongs of his own people; and we could not 
but admire him for telling us some of our 
faults. We have some faults. Dr. Ainslie 
also spoke in highest terms of our men with 
whom he is acquainted. 

Such gatherings as these will have much 
to do with our understanding one another 
better. Several men of the Disciples did 
not know we existed until we met at Yale. 
They have a lot of fine-spirited, scholarly 
men here. 

The chairman and others of the Disciples 
students expressed a hope that some of our 
leading men would visit us and that they 
might have the privilege of meeting them. 
Can’t we do that this year? 

RAYMOND G. CLARK. 

Stanfordville, N. Y. 


Let’s Change It! Will You Help? 


In the opening sentence of that splendid 
article by Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., in 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty for March 1, 
he said, “The tragedy of the people called 
Christians is their lack of co-operation in 
any great task.” I have not been able to 
get away from that sentence. It is alto- 
gether too true. Let’s change it. We can 
do it. May it never again come truthfully 
from the pen or voice of one of our leaders 
because we are determined that it shall be 
changed. Let us begin in our local churches 
and resolve that we shall create a spirit of 
working together, finer team-work, that we 
will pray and plan together and get behind 
the plans to a man. Then a new day will 
come to our local churches and the work 
will be pleasant, more successful, and more 
Christian. 

Then the next step up is to work together 
to the last man and church in carrying out 
the plans and program of the conference. 
When the delegates and members of a con- 
ference have counseled together, prayed 
and worked out plans for the furtherance 
of the Kingdom, let’s get behind them faith- 
fully and put our very best effort forth to 
make them succeed. My own experience and 
observation have been that those churches 
and pastors that do the least co-operating 
in the conference work are the ones who 
complain most about the lack of co-opera- 
tion of the departments and forces in their 
own churches. 

In the same way our churches are 
grouped into five regional conventions, each 
being made up of a group of conferences. 
Every conference should enter heartily and 
fully into the plans and program of the con- 
vention of which it is a member. These five 
conventions form the General Convention of 
the Christian Church. They in turn should 
enter into the plans of the denomination 
fully and carry out its great programs, 
planned by the wisdom, prayers, counsel of 
the whole brotherhood. 2 

No member can flock by himself, no 
church can do its own sweet will, no con- 
ference can be out of harmony, no conven- 
tion can go its own way, without weakening 
the spirit of co-eperation. Let’s change it, 
brethren, so that our denominational pro- 
grams—mission, stewardship, Christian edu- 
cation, Forward Movement, evangelistic—or 
any great program adopted by our church 
shall have the loyal co-operation of every 
pastor, church, conference, convention. How 
our work would go forward by leaps and 
bounds if our denominational: officers felt 
that they had the loyal co-operation of the 
last worker among us. The better we show 
real team-work, finer co-operation, the 
faster our work will go forward, and the 
Kingdom will come in the hearts of men. 
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One essential to co-operation is the under- 
taking of outstanding, challenging, spiritu- 
al tasks—tasks that they have not dreamed 
they could do. 
the great needs of our denomination, our 
conventions, our conferences, our churches. 
When these severally undertake greatly en- 
larged tasks, there will be better co-opera- 
tion; but as long as our churches and con- 
ferences do not undertake large, seemingly 
impossible, tasks, there will be a lack of 
co-operation. WARREN H. DENISON. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Postscripts 


I feel that The Herald is doing a great 
work for the denomination, and is one of 
the most literary church papers in print 
today. I take several, and have opportunity 
of seeing others in the city library. 

E. T. Corron. 

Oshawa, Ontario. 


I want to assure you of the very great 
pleasure The Herald has brought to me this 
year. To read the articles from Dr. Sum- 
merbell and Dr. Helfenstein, two of my old 
professors in the Christian Biblical Insti- 
tute, I assure you has brought many rich 
memories back. W. H. SHaw. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Identified 


I noticed on page two of The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, under date of February 22, 
a verse called “The Promises of God.” I 
noted, also, at the bottom of it the word 
“Unidentified.” As I have this poem among 
a collection of mine, I will, with your per- 
mission, give title, author, and quote the 
poem, which differs somewhat from that 
published in your valued paper. 


As we see it, that is one of © 
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The poem was written by Annie Johnson 
Flint. The title is “His Promises.” The 
poem is as follows: 


God hath not promised, 
Skies always blue, 
lower-strewn pathways 
All our lives through. 

God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 

Joy without sorrow 
Peace without pain. 


But God hath promised i 
t 


Light for the way; 

Grace for the trials, 
Help from above, 

Unfailing sympathy, \ 
Undying love. 


HAMILTON J. FLEMING. 
South Portland, Me. 


oO 


“To every man there openeth 
A Way and ways and a way. 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low. P 
And every man decideth, 
The way his soul shall go.” 





oo 


No man under heaven carries a burden 
such as the minister carries—the cure of 
souls.—Dr. J. D. Jones. 


COMPLETE 
Your Foreign Mission Offering 


EASTER SUNDAY 


A fifteen percent increase is vital to the work. Label 
your Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor offerings for 
the “Send-Them-Out Fund” to put those five new workers 
on the field this year. The church offering is for the 


regular work. 


Make the Last Two Weeks 
Follow-up Weeks | 


and give every member a chance 


to help 
WE ARE COUNTING ON YOU 


W. P. MINTON, Secretary 
Foreign Mission Department 
Cc. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


New Blood. By Louise Rice. 
Revell Company. $1.00. 


This is quite an. interesting little story 
by a well-known story-teller which covers 
some of the situations that arise in the prob- 
lem of the immigrant. It tells of how these 
people from across the sea come to a char- 
acteristic village of New Jersey and are 
gradually merged, through incidents humor- 
ous and pathetic, into the great common life 
of America. We want especially to recom- 
mend it to our mission societies. They will 
find it to be a book that the uninterested will 
like to read. 


At the Master’s Feet. By Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. Fleming H. Revell Company. Sev- 
enty-five cents. 


One of the remarkable men of the world is 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, the great preacher of 
India. These six brief sermons of his, on 
such subjects as “Sin and Salvation,” 
“Prayer,” and “Service,” have been trans- 
lated from the original by Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur Parker. They are especially inter- 
esting in that they show the Christian Hin- 
du mind and its approach to well known re- 
ligious subjects. 


The Chronology of the Bible. By Philip 
Mauro. George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 


This work will prove of little value to 
anyone who approached the Bible from the 
modern viewpoint. It contends that even 
the chronology of the Bible is formed after 
a perfectly ordained plan; and it follows the 
traditional interpretation and views, even 
down to the creation of the earth in six days, 
in an effort to establish exact dates—all of 
which will make the book useless to the 
modern reader and thinker. 


Pandita Ramabai. By Clementina Butler. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00. 


We are glad for this excellent little vol- 
ume of a hundred pages containing the life 
story of that wonderful woman of India, ‘to 
whom has been paid the high compliment of 
likening her to Frances E. Willard in her re- 
markable leadership of the women of her 
nation. Every American Christian, and es- 
pecially every Christian woman, should be- 
come familiar with this great life which not 
long ago finished its earthly task, but which 
has left behind an indelible impression not 
only upon her own country, but upon. the 
world. The book is well written, illustrated, 
and can be read in so short a time. that it 
ought to have a large circulation by mis- 
sion and Christian Endeavor societies. 


Fleming H. 


The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family. By Luther Allan Weigle. The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


In the great host of books which have 
been written of recent years on the subject 
of child study not many of them have been 
for the parent in the home. Mostly they 
have been for the teacher in either the day 
school or Sunday-school. But here is one 
that is prepared particularly for the home, 
and by one who stands in the very front 
rank of writers upon the subject of child 
life. Professor Weigle, of the chair of 
Christian Nurture at Yale University, needs 
no introduction to those interested in child- 
training literature. His books are standard 
treatises everywhere. And this one for the 
training of the parent will maintain his high 
reputation. He contends that the children 
of today need a new set of parents, and that 


more vital than anything which can be done 
in the movements for better schools and bet- 
ter communities is a better home life for 
the child. With this in view he has pre- 
pared a comprehensive volume which 
teaches with great wisdom the various 
phases of child training and child activity 
from the parents’ standpoint. We’ recom- 
mend it not only for individual reading and 
study, but also as a textbook for mothers’ 
clubs and for adult Sunday-school classes 
which are seeking something to supplement 
the usual Sunday-school lesson. 


The Creative Christ. By Edward S. Drown. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


This is a book of Christology that will be 
interesting mainly to those interested in the 
metaphysical and mystic relations of Christ 
te God and Christ to man. The author be- 
lieves that because Christ is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever that he is the 
Man of the ages, and hence must necessar- 
ily be as vitally alive to our present day as 
he was to any former time. In attempting 
to reach a conception of him acceptable to 
modern understanding, he discusses the “di- 
vine and human,” “what is the Incarna- 
tion?” the “uniqueness of Christ,” and what 
it means to incarnate anew the life of the 
Master. These are theological subjects 
which have been thrust very much to the 
front this winter by the accusations of here- 
sy against Dr. Grant, one of the outstanding 


Beatitudes of Books 


LOOKING back upon the mercies of 

a mercy-laden life, I esteem one of 
my most signal blessings this—-that 
my father’s house was a race of read- 
ing men and women. Books have al- 
ways been beatitudes in my family; 
and the love of books which I received 
“by tradition from iny father’ has 
been the joy and gladness of my days. 
It has often made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose to me, and in the 
desert the waters have broken out as 
a surprise of delight and refreshment. 
I record this with warmest thankful- 
ness to the “God of every kind of 
grace!”—Dinsdale T. Young, in Stars 
of Retrospect. 





preachers of New York City; and many will 
be interested in this timely discussion of 
these subjects. 


The Gospel in the Ten Commandments. By 
J. C. Massee. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


The author, who is the pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, and leader of the reaction- 
ary side which came so near to splitting the 
Baptist denomination, is a brilliant preach- 
er. But it is little less than a tragedy that 
one so talented should permit his energies 
to be wasted by a warped and misdirected 
theology. In his foreword, he declares his 
profound conviction that “there is a close 
connection as of cause to effect between the 
much exploited social gospel and the cur- 
rent lawlessness.” But he then portrays his 
absolute ignorance of the whole subject by 
himself advocating again and again certain 
phases of the social gospel—as for instance 
‘anti-pistol-toting laws,” the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic; and the inclusion of such 
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subjects as sweat shops, mills, and factories 
in the scope of. his discussion of murder. 
Like all of the rest of those who denounce 
the social gospel, he himself is preaching it 
most rigorously in those particular ts 
of it in which he chances to be informed 
and interested. Overlooking these theolog- 
ical obsessions and inconsistencies, the book 
contains quite a forceful- discussion of the 
Ten Commandments, and furnishes an evan- 
gelistic appeal of a high order. 


What It Means to Be a Christian. By Ed- 
ward Increase Bosworth. The Pugrim 
Press. $1.25. 


What does it mean to be a Christian any- 
way? What must one do and what must 
one not do in order to be a Christian? These 
are some of the questions which are being 
asked by men and women on the streets and 
in the homes in every community in which 
Christianity is vitally alive. The answers 
which have been given by sundry preachers 
and teachers to all such honest questions 
many times contradictory and confusi 
and very many times wholly contrary to the 
Scripture. This little book by a noted au- 
thor, then, ought to be of particular interest 
and helpfulness. Mr. Bosworth is the New 
Testament professor in the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, and is widely known 
for his fine Biblical scholarship and care- 
ful thinking. This volume undertakes to 
give “the heart of the evangelistic message 
of Christianity,” and is published at the 
request of the Congregational Commission 
on Evangelism. Its eleven chapters discuss 
such questions as “Becoming Aware of 
God,” “Is There a God?” “Christian 
Prayer,” “What Is It for a Bad Man to 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and Be 
Saved?” etc.; and lays down in simple and 
illuminating language the primary princi- 
ples of the Christian life. 


Seeing the Best. By George W. McDaniel. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


There is always a demand for high-class 
sermons, and this will add another volume 
to the quite extended list which has been 
printed this year. It is a collection of dis- 
connected sermons on various subjects, and 
all of average value. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Com- 
piled by Caroline Miles Hill. The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00. 


Already we have made mention of this 
great anthology of the religious poetry of 
almost all ages. So far as we know, noth- 
ing like it in extent and thoroughness has 
ever been undertaken. The selections range 
from the Assyrian poetry two thousand 
years before Christ down to modern times, 
and one finds in it the names of authors 
which he frequently sees in current period- 
icals listed side by side with the ancient 
poets. But not only has an effort been made 
to cull out the best of the world’s religious 
poetry, but the author also has classified it 
under twelve different headings, such as 
“Death and Immortality;” “Comfort in Sor- 
row,” “Worship,” “Prayers,” “God in Na- 
ture,” “Faith,” ete. One of the exceeding- 
ly interesting classifications is that on “The 
Existence and Idea of God,” in which the 
poems are grouped according to periods, be- 
ginning with the eo of East In- 
dia Egypt and Babylonia and then com- 
ing on down through the early Christian 
and medieval times to the later centuries, 
including our own. Thus one is given an 
idea of how the conception of God has grown 
and unfolded with the Always it has 
been true that the poets have excelled in the 
mystic understan and approach to the 
heart of God, as well as in giving utterance 
to words of comfort and ‘peace to the heart 
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of man. It has been the great songs and 
the great poems of the Church which, more 
than any other factor of its life, have drawn 
men’s hearts to God and men’s hearts to 
each other. And Miss Hill has placed the 
entire Church in her debt by this remark- 
ably fine contribution which she has made 
to its literature. There are many poems and 
a few authors which we wish might be in- 
cluded; but the selections on the whole have 
been superb, and of high literary merit as 
well as of religious value. There is a very 
complete index, by topics, first lines, and 
authors; and this sturdy volume of over 
eight hundred pages will make a very treas- 
ure-trove for many a home and preacher’s 
library. 


On the Sunday-school Book Table 
BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


Travel Book for Juniors. By Helen Patton 
WHanson. The Abington Press. $1.25. 


The very interesting story of a boy who 
visited the Holy Land with his father. Many 
interesting adventures occur to him, both 
on the way and after he reaches the land, 
where he has the pleasure of flying from 
Alexandria to Jerusalem, thus covering in 
a few hours‘the territory it took the Israel- 
ites forty years to traverse. The book is 
arranged so it may be used as a study book, 
a list of “Things to Find Out” being given 
at the end of each chapter. 


Followers of the Marked Trail. By Nan- 
nie Lee Frayser. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 


A book of stories concerning those who 
through the ages from Abraham have helped 
to make and mark the Trail, down to the 
Pathfinder himself, and to some of those 
who afterwards helped make the Trail clear- 
er. Told as only Miss Frayser can tell 
them, these stories will be enjoyed by every 
Junior, while the “Suggestions” at the end 
of each chapter make it usable as a study 
book. 7 


The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child. By Edith E. Read Mumford. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 


While this book is not so new, having 
been first published in 1916, it is not as well 
known among our people as it deserves to 
be. No mother of young children, no teach- 
er of Beginners, can afford to be without 
it. It is clear, concise, suggestive, and in- 
teresting in its presentation of the dawning 
of the religious instinct and how to care 
for and foster this awakening of the mind 
of the child and turn his thoughts Godward 
in a normal, rational manner. 


Primary Methods in the Church School. By 
Alberta Munkres. The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


A book which primary teachers will find 
almost invaluable. Beginning with a chap- 
ter on “Child Study,” Miss Munkres dis- 
cusses curriculum material, methods of in- 
structions, story-telling, etc., but gives chap- 
ters on sources of stories, expression 
through dramatization, and handwork, with 
a splendid amount of illustrative and pat- 
tern material. The program for the depart- 
mental service is thoroughly covered, while 
other chapters are devoted to “Equipment,” 
“Organization,” and “Training.” Miss Mun- 
kres is Professor of Religious Education in 
Boston University, but while her book is 
scholarly and thorough enough to be of serv- 
ice in the best equipped of Primary Depart- 
mehts, yet its style is sufficiently simple, and 
its material sufficiently usable to aid the 
teacher in the “one-room” school. 


HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


REV. F. E. MARSH, in going over the 
Bible, finds “My” before all these things 
that I will name. They are all His, and yet 
they are all for us: “My body,” “my 
blood,” “my life,” “my flesh,” “my hands,” 
“my feet,” “my word,” “my Father,” “my 
rest,” “my Spirit,” “my commandments,” 
“my voice,” “my joy,” “my name,” “my 
grace,” “my power,” “my love,” “my peace,” 
“my glory.” 
Is this not attraction enough to induce you 
to leave the struggle and strain of your 
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“my,” and take all that he gives in his 
“my?”—Paul Rader, in “God’s Blessed 
Man.” 

0 


It is significant that the man who hid his 
talent said to his lord, “I was afraid.” In 
trading there was a certain risk, as in all 
commerce, I suppose, there is a certain risk, 
and the man with the one talent was un- 
faithful because he had not the courage for 
that venture.—G. H. Morrison. 





PREACHERS’—TEACHERS’—CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 


Standard Reference Works 





Over 
350,000 Words 


443 Double 
Column Pages 


Over 
25,000 Questions 


Index 


8vo, Substantial 
Cloth Binding 


**At last! 





FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


By G. B. F. HALLOCK, Editor of ‘‘The Expositor’’ 
A comprehensive collection of illustrative incidents, anecdotes 
and other suggestive material for the outstanding days and seasons 
of the church year. A really valuable handbook for preachers, Sun- 


day-school superintendents and all Christian workers, 


JUST READY. 





A Cyclopedia of Twentieth Century 
Illustrations By AMOS R. WELLS 


“A gift of world-wide wisdom embodied in a rich, invaluable 
It is a fruit-and- 
flower garden and a museum of ancient and modern Aids to all 
teachers and preachers and parents.” —Azshop John H. Vincent. 


Over 900 Usable Illustrations. Index, 8vo, cloth, $3.00 . 


Cyclopedia. It is impossible to state its worth. 





A Treasury of Illustration 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Introduction by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


“Will be of rare value to clergymen, Sunday-school teachers and 
It will take high rank in the library, 
not only as a reference book, but as one which many thoughtful 


Christian workers especially. 


readers will desire to possess.”’—Christian Work, 


Copious Indices. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 
ANGUS-GREEN 


Cyclopedic Handbook to the Bible 
By JOSEPH ANGUS. Revised by Samuel G. Green 


“The Best thing in its line.”—Jva M. Price, Univ. of Chicago. 
lace among aids to the interpretation of 


"Holds an unchallenged 
the Scriptures.” —Saptist Review and Expositor. 


Of immense service to Biblical students.”—Methodist Times. 


832 pages, with Index, $3.00 


New Edition. 


The Bible Text Cyclopedia 


A Complete Classification of Scripture Texts 
By REV. JAMES INGLIS 


“More sensible and convenient, and every way 
more satisfactory than any book of the kind we have 
ever known. ... We know of no other work compara- 
ble with it in this department of study.”—S. S, Zimes. 

Index, 8vo, cloth, $2.00 





_ Fifth & Ludlow Sts. = - 


The Christian Publishing 





ON THE WHOLE BIBLE 


Christian Workers’ 


Commentary 
By JAMES M. GRAY 


Dean of Moody Bible Institute 

A truly competent commentary 
on the whole Bible in one volume, and for a 
price within the reach of all. 
desiderata \ong agreed upon, but never, ina 
really popular sense, met before.’’—S. S. Times. 


8vo, cloth, $3.00 


A Modern Cyclopedia of Illustrations 


Indexed, 8vo, cloth, $4.00 





RRANGED in 
Sections with 
Questions for Use at 
Family Worship and 
in Adult BibleClasses. 
Containing Homiletics 


and Expository Sug- 
gestions for Young 


Preachers. Also an 
Index of Texts and 
Themes Receiving 
Special Treatment. 


These are 





Cruden’sConcordance 


TO THE BIBLE 


The Unabridged Edition contains 
over 750 pages, 2270 closely-printed 
columns and about @ ha/f of a mtllivn 
(500,000) references, together with a 
List of Proper Names of the Bible 
numbering 2500. A Special Feature, 
found only in the Unabridged *( ru- 
den,” is the large number of Introduc- 
tory Notes to the more important 


words, 
Cloth, $2.25; Leather, $3.00 


Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary 


Its Antiquities, Brocrapny, Geoc- 
RAPHY AND NaTuRAL History. 

A most complete encyclopedia of 
Biblical information. A history ard 
description of Biblical customs, man- 
ners, events, places, persons, animals, 
plants, minerals, etc. 


Illustration and Maps, $2.00 








Sunday School Times says: ‘‘A mar- 
vel of Bible Dictionary Value.” 


Universal 
Bible Dictionary 


A. R. BUCKLAND, Editor 


Dr. Campbell Morgan says: “‘Ciear, 
concise, comprehensive. I do not 
hesitate to say that if any student 
would take the Bible, and go through 
it book by book with its aid, the gain 
would be enormous.” 


511 pages. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 





The Treasury of Scripture 


Knowledge °7"7e0",” 
Consisting of 500,000 Scripture References andParallel Passages 


“Bible students who desire to compare Scripture 





with Scripture will find the ‘Treasury’ to be a better 
help than any other book of which I have any knowl- 
edge.” —R A 

New York. 7 


.&. McBurney, FormerGen. Sec.Y.M. 


88 pages. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 


Association. 
- “8% “Dayton, Olio’. * 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Acushnet—We have one service on Sun- 
day afternoon when it does not storm. Rev. 
Mr. Cook, pastor of the Congregational 
church, has supplied for some time. Our 
Sunday-school has increased in membership 
and we have about thirty, many of whom 
have to walk a long distance. At Christmas 
we had a concert and tree and all seemed 
to enjoy it very much. Our Sunday after- 
noon service averages about twelve.—Mnrs. 
L. H. REYNOLDS, Clerk. 


Assonet—In the passing of Joseph S. Tay- 
lor at the age of eighty-nine in Assonet last 
December, the church and conference lost 
one of their strongest and most loyal sup- 
porters. He was the son of a minister and 
inherited those spiritual and social instincts 
which eminently qualified him for a relig- 
ious leader wherever he might be. The most 
active part of his life was spent in the west, 
in turn being a miner, merchant, and ranch- 
er. While there he was active in church 
work. He was also active in politics and 
stood high in the Masonic Order. On his 
return east in the nineties he allied himself 
with the Christian Church in Assonet and 
served the church as clerk, treasurer, dea- 
con for a quarter of a century. His kind- 
ness, wisdom, and keen spiritual insight 
made him a great help to his pastors, who 
always found a cordial welcome to his home 
which was. presided over by his hospitable 
wife, his equal in every way. He belonged 
to that class of men “whose honor felt a 
stain like a wound.” Of whom it may 
truthfully be said: “His life was gentle, 
and the elements so mixed in him that na- 
ture might stand up and say to all the 
‘world, This was a man.”—J. W. REYNOLDS. 


Bakerville—Inasmuch as the Bakerville 
Christian Church has been deprived of hav- 
ing religious services for many months for 
various reasons, yet we are hoping and 
trusting, as the weather settles down, that 
many will be able to attend the services. By 
the aid of our conference president and Mr. 
Hainer’s assistance, we may have some very 
enjoyable services. We still hold Sunday- 
school each Sunday, weather permitting, 
and observe Easter, Children’s Day, and 
Christmas. We are saving money to repair 
the church. Few in number though we are, 
we are wonderfully blessed. - 


East Freetown—The Christian Church 
at East Freetown is looking forward to 
some real progress as soon as the weather 
conditions improve. We are to open the 
Bible School next Sunday and expect to 
have a fairly large attendance. The Bible 
School has been closed for some time, but 
there is quite a little interest taken in the 
plan of opening it again. Pastoral work is 
what is very badly needed in this commun- 
ity and would do much to build up the 
church. This phase of the work is to be 
taken care of in the near future.—T. W. 
Kipp, Pastor. : 

Rice City—The Rice City Church is not 
able to maintain a ladies’ missionary so- 
ciety, but through a missionary committee 
in the Christian Endeavor society and a 
missionary committee in the church, are do- 
ing their share of missionary work. As a 
result of this effort we have had a num- 
ber of missionary speakers, kept mission- 
ary books and magazines in circulation, and 
have contributed in money and materials to 
both the denominational and State work. 
The Rice City Church held a very success- 
ful Watch Night service. The pastor, Rev. 


H. St. John Filmer, was assisted by Mr. 
Wilber, the pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Oneco,-Conn. Rev. F. M. Buker, r 
of the Knotty Oak Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, R. L., and Mr. Donald Strout, mis- 
sionary pastor at Summit, R. I., and near- 
by churches. The service: was well attended 
and grew in spiritual power toward the 
close, when a half hour prayer service was 
conducted by the pastor. Being unable to 
gather the children together for Sunday- 
school, Mrs. Filmer asked permission of the 
local school committee to hold a session of 
the Sunday-school every Tuesday afternoon 
at the close of the regular work. This she 
has done and is still doing with fine suc- 
cess. The children are much interested, and 
credits are given each child, as though they 
were present at the regular session on Sun- 
day. Much credit is given to Mrs. Filmer 
for this very beautiful work. 


South Portsmouth, R. I.—While the South 
Portsmouth Christian Church cannot report 
any great amount of work done, yet taking 
into consideration the very small working 


~force in the church, we feel that we have 


done our best. We have responded to every 
call, and while the amounts sent were not 
large, they represented what we could af- 
ford. Rev. A. Stanley Muirhead, pastor of 
the Middletown Methodist Church, supplies 
our pulpit, giving satisfaction to all. Rev. 


Tinie 
The Builders 


L™= one who builds a stairway as he 
climbs, 
We fashion with the years our upward 
way, 
Building on the truth of vanished times, 
Building from the dark into the day. 


Behind the toilers on the areas high 
The millions follow through the countless 
years, ° 
Sensing the beauty of a nobler sky, 
A day of brotherhood that ever nears. 


Though now and then in darkened centuries, 
The hammers seem to cease their steady 


ring, 
Far up the Dreamer toils whose vision sees 
Beyond the night truth’s holy morning 
spring. : 


With every level reached, a fairer view 
World-spread the earnest toilers see, 
And far above, in God’s unfathomed blue, 

The shining towers of eternity! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


TCA 


E. J. Bodman supplied for us twice and Rev. 
D. P. Hurlburt once during the past year. 
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These services were enjoyed by all present. 


A union missionary meeting was held in 
our church January 16, and was well at- 
tended. We have lost two members by 
death. The members of our Ladies’ Aid 
are meeting regularly and accomplishing 
considerable work. Our Sunday-school, 
though very small, is doing well—LILLIAN 
G. BorvEN, Clerk. 


West Dighton—The West Dighton Church 
has been under the leadership of Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Wilde since July, 1920. Mr. Wilde 
was chosen as supply until February, 1921, 
when he became the resident pastor. The 
church has -gained twelve in membership. 
The Ladies’ Aid society of only eighteen 
members was increased to fifty-six. A 


the different brothers of our denomination. 
E. J. BopMAN, Field Secretary. 


MERRIMACK CONFERENCE 
Woodstock, Vt.—Rev. W. E. Baker recently ten- 
his resignation to the 


painted, and the interior thoroughly renovated, re- 
painted, the pews re-upholstered and new lighting 
fixtures installed. The budget system and every- 
member canvass have been introduced and the budget 
doubled. Meantime Mr. Baker has served as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Merrimack Conference 
for the term of four years, and field secretary of the 
conference for one year.—The Vermont Standard. 


ILLINOIS 


Fairfield, March 2—Revival services be- 
gan at Richland in the Illinois Conference 
February 10, lasting till February 28, Bro. 
Cora Truitt, the pastor, holding the meet- 
ing. His*wife was with us also and she is 
a great help in the work. Bro. Forest Land 
ably assisted in the social and song service. 
Eight united with the church and one young 
man renewed his covenant with God—he 
formerly belonged at the Bethel Church in 
Clay County. Bro. Truitt and wife certain- 
ly are people of God. They go throughout 
the community, inviting folks to come to 
church. People were made happy and some 
shouted over their loved ones coming to God. 
—Mrs. JOHN BRUCE. 


ONTARIO 


Toronto, March 7—Sunday, February 25, 
was missionary day in the Sunday-school of 
the First Christian Church, Toronto. It is 
the plan of this school to use the last Sun- 
day in each mosth for this purpose. On 
that day the opening exercises of the school 
call attention to missions and at sometime 
in the session special missionary instruc- 
tion is given. The total offering also goes 
for missions, being applied for the present 
on the Santa Isabel Chapel. At our last 
missionary service, Mr. Bruce Morton, our 
assistant superintendent, had charge of the 
exercises. Brother Morton is under appoint- 
ment as agricultural missionary to Porto 
Rico, being one of the five young people 
whom our Mission Board expects to send 
out this year. Mrs. W. P. Fletcher gave us 
a talk on our missionary work. Our school 
is fortunate this year in having two student 
volunteers, Brothers Morton and J. A. 
Winch, a theological student. in McMaster 
University, who hopes to go to one of our 
missionary fields——CALVIN J. FELTON. 


MICHIGAN 


Britton, March 6—On February 28, the 
Britton Christian Church closed its seventy- 
fourth year and has now entered the sev- 
enty-fifth year of its existence as an or- 
ganization. It has held an important place 
in the history of the Christian Church in 
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Michigan. This was the first Christian 
Church to be organized in the State, and 
though, essentially, a rural church, it has 
been able to withstand the forces that have 
led to the disruption of many of. the 
churches of the State. For practically all 
the time it has employed its pastors, for 
their full time, a fact which, no doubt, has 
added much to the vigor of its life. The 
writer has served as pastor for eight years, 
during all of which time the sweetest har- 
mony has prevailed and the church has been 
.a strong force for righteousness in the com- 
munity. In these eight years one hundred 
and fifty-four have been received into fel- 
lowship with the church. On February 23, 
we had the pleasure of having Brother E. 
A. Watkins, of Lima, Ohio, with us at our 
annual men’s banquet. There were nearly 
one hundred men present. Dr. Watkins 
spoke on “A Layman’s Responsibility,” and 
we are sure that the men will think more 
seriously of their obligations for having 
heard him. We have an active Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, working under the 
direction and encouragement of one of our 
faithful young men, Mr. Harlan Keran. Our 
chorister has been using the members of 
his society for special music in the services 
of the church. This has added much to the 
helpfulness of the services and encourages 
the children as well—J. C. DEREMER, 
Pastor. 


The Elon Orphanage 


The readers of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty were very kind to us during the year 
1922. Many boxes of clothing, quilts, com- 
forts, and Christmas toys were sent in to 
help us in this work. Many Sunday-schools, 
churches, and individuals sent cash contri- 
butions. We want to take this opportunity 
to thank each and every one for the kind- 
ness shown us. 


We now have in our care one hundred 
children. It takes quite a good deal to feed, 
clothe, and care for them. It is a work of 
love and charity and the children are our 
own precious children. They are worthy of 
your love and your sacrifice. They are fa- 
therless; they need your help. 

Last year we called on our good women 
to make little dresses for the little girls 
from four to twelve years of age and little 
suits for boys from four to ten years of 
age. The response was the sweetest we 
have ever had. Dresses came to us from the 
north, south, east, and west—two hundred 
and fifty-five in all. A small sacrifice to 
each one who contributed, but a big blessing 
to us. 

Dear readers, it will not cost much for you. 
to make a little gingham dress for a girl or 
a little suit for a boy; but if three hundred 
good ladies in our church will join in this 
offering it will be a joy to you and a big 
blessing to us. Try it and see. Remember 
your small sacrifice will make some little 


child glad. 
CHAS. D. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
Elon College, N. C. 


Defiance College Notes 


Our recent evangelistic services under the 
leadership of Dr. F. G. Coffin were a source 
of inspiration and help to all who were priv- 
ileged to attend them. They were held un- 
der the auspices of the College Church 
through its committee on evangelism, of 
which President Caris is the chairman. Val- 
uable assistance was rendered by the two 
Christian Associations whose members al- 
Ways are ready to co-operate in every good 
work. No effort was to make the 
three-day period issue in permanent results 
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that will be manifest in the spiritual tone 
of the campus and community, 


Dr. Coffin’s forceful messages were great-. ° 


ly appreciated and several young people 
made first-time confessions and others ex- 
pressed a desire to renew their covenant and 
enter more active relationship with the 
church. Some of these will be received to 
membership in the near future. 

Our group meetings for prayer and con- 
ference will continue through the Lenten 


period. 
"Several of our college students will attend 
the Student Volunteer Conference at -Ada, 
Ohio, the latter part of the present week. 
Added interest attaches to this because some 
of our number are planning to go to the for- 
eign field soon. 
Our missionary committee of which Mrs. 
- Alice V. Morrill is chairman, will have spe- 
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cial missionary programs for the opening 
of, Sunday-school ‘on two or more Sundays 
in: March, ahd we are planning to have a 
share in the “Send-Them-Out Fund.” 

Rev. McD. Howsare, of the department of 
Evangelism and Life Service, on his recent 
visit here remained over Sunday and 
preached at the morning church service. He 
also gave an address before the joint “Y” 
associations on Sunday evening. We were 
glad to hear his interesting messages and 
to advise with him in plans for his im- 
portant work. 

Last Sunday evening, Prof. L. Ward Mc- 
Reynolds, of the Science Department of De- 
fiance College, gave an illustrated lecture on 
Social Hygiene before the members of the 
college Y. M. C. A. which ought to be heard 
by every young man in America. 
: P.. se 


Teddy Finds a Brass Kettle 


A Story 


BY REV. 


FRANK H. 


GARDNER 


Copyright Reserved 


DECLARE Teddy Bear, I believe you’ve 

I gone half crazy if you are going to give 
up a good time like this and go back 

there for any such fool errand as that.” 


The wood people had planned to go camp- 
ing when the summer vacation came and 
that each one of the boys must earn at least 
five dollars to have for spending money and 
to help meet the expenses at camp. They 
had started out this morning for the trout 
brook where they heard the fish were biting 
freely and they thought they might catch 
enough to sell some, the money to go toward 
the five dollars for the campaign fund. 


They were having a jolly good time until 
they came to Granny Fox’s and there they 
found Granny.trying to plant some of her 
early herb seeds. Poor Granny was crip- 
pled with rheumatism and the damp ground 
had made her worse. She was down on the 
ground and could not get up alone. After 
helping her to arise, the boys started on. 


A few minutes later Teddy announced that 
he was going back to help Granny plant her 
garden. Buster*Fox then told him that 


————————— 


The Time To Act 


O Gop, when the heart is warmest, 
And the head is clearest, 

Give me to act, 

To turn the purposes thou formest 

Into fact. 

O God, when what is dearest 

Seems most dear, 

And the path before lies straight, 

With neither Chance nor Fate 

In my career— 

Then let, me act. The wicket gate 

In sight, let me not wait, nor wait! 


—John Jay Chapman. 


he must be half crazy to leave a good time 
like what they were going to have and go 
back there to help Granny plant those old 
weeds seeds. Nevertheless, Teddy went back 
and while the work was not at all hard it 


was quite fussy, as the seeds were small 


‘ and Granny wanted them planted just so. 


He had finished only a little while before 
the boys came trudging back, hollering and 
laughing and with bags well filled with fish. 
For a moment Teddy thought to himself and 
believed that he had made a mistake in not 
going with the boys and doing this work for 
Granny some other day. The next Saturday 
the boys planned to go again and Teddy 
went to help Granny. The boys had even 
a better time than before and caught fully 
as many fish. Teddy used most of the time 
on Granny’s garden for he was quite par- - 
ticular to get out the roots and the stones. 

When the boys started for berries, Teddy 
almost cried to think that he could not go. 
Of course Granny nor mother nor anyone else 
had not told him he could not. He simply 
felt that he should help Granny because the 
wood people might be very glad next winter 
to have some of those herbs when they were 
having colds and wood fevers. 


It went along until the Saturday before 
the boys were going away on Monday. 
Buster asked Teddy if he had earned any 
money as yet and when Teddy told him that 
he had not, Buster politely informed him 
that there would be no room for any shirk 
at the camp. That rather hurt Teddy, for 
after all the fact that he was not a shirk 
was the reason he had not earned any 
money. 

He was just finishing the last piece of the 
garden that day when he came across what 
seemed to be rather a large stone just a 
little under the surface. He determined 
that he would try to get it out for it would 
be a bother each year to Granny Fox. 


He dug around it and found it to be about 
eighteen inches or a little over in circum- 
ference and that it was shaped a little like 
a ball at the top. Granny espied what he 
was doing and told him not to bother with” 
the stone for it was so far underground. 
Teddy assured her that he was not going to 
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half -do-the job and so he kept digging un- 
til he reached what he thought was the bot- 
tom of the stone. 

As he started to pry it up Granny Fox 
exclaimed, “I believe that is my grand- 
mother’s brass kettle. .She hid it in the 


, garden somewhere but we never knew where. 


The Indians wére coming and she took her 
silver and what few valuables she had and 
buried them. At least that was what she 
told some of the neighbors. My grandmother 
never came back to these parts and so we 
never found out what she really did do with 
the kettle.” 

By this time Teddy had turned the kettle 
over and there were two rusty tin boxes 
under it. In one he found a lot of silver- 


ware that Granny Fox recognized as be- . 


longing to her grandmother and which she 
was delighted to recover after all those years 
it had been absent from the family. They 
really had given up all hopes of ever re- 
covering it again. The other contained a lot 
of paper slips which Teddy thought were of 
no value. Granny told him that she was so 
glad to get the silverware back that he could 
have the paper slips. At first he thought 
that they were nothing but worthless pieces 
of paper, but when he took them to the bank 
he discovered that while the face value of 
the paper was about three hundred dollars, 
that because of the scarcity of that kind of 
money the real value was almost five hun- 
dred dollars. 


That night Teddy met Buster Fox at the 
post office and Buster wanted to know if he 
had earned his five dollars as yet. The boys 
were going camping next week and any 
fellow who had not earned his money would 
be barred from going. Teddy told him that 
he expected to go camping and that he would 
have the money all right when it came the 
time to go. 


“No borrowing of money on this trip,” 
said Buster. “The agreement was that each 
fellow should earn his money.” 


“If you have earned your money, let us 
hear how you did it,” said one of the other 
boys. “All I-have seen you doing was plant- 
ing weed seeds for that Granny Fox and 
surely that is not worth anything and she 
could not pay you for that.” 


“Well she did,” replied Teddy. “I did 
good expecting nothing again and my re- 
ward was some paper scrip found under .an 
old brass kettle which Granny said I might 
keep and which is worth about five hundred 
dollars the banker told me today. I tell you 
Buster, as I have said many times before, 
I believe that we ought to bear one another’s 
burdens and I believe it pays to do so in 
more ways than one. You thought it was 
a fool’s errand when I turned back to help 
Granny that morning we found her down 
on the ground and could not get up. You 
said that a fellow was crazy to do such a 
thing as that. You have fished and picked 
berries for the camp and altogether you 
have a little over five dollars. I worked 
faithfully for Granny and not so very hard 
either, but I tried to do as she wanted me 


to and I have five hundred dollars to show 
for what I did for her, alfhough I tell you 
frankly that I was not expecting to get a 
cent. Truly I did good with no thought of 
gain and my reward has been far above 
what I could have dreamed it might have 


’ been.” 


Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


What Picture of Father? 


UR grandsires began the day with a period 

of worship, the family gathered together. 
This was the era of the farm or small com- 
munity home in America. There were no 
suburban trains to city jobs, no dash for 
street cars, no time limit—one of man’s ar- 
rangements for himself! The work of the 
day lay close at hand in a large measure. 

In the generation of our fathers the hour 
of morning worship began to disappear. 
Business responsibilities were increasing; 
distances were widening; time was making 
its demands. The rush of the early hours 
had begun and the moments for reverent pe- 
tition to the Creator of the day’s possibilities 
already were disappearing in the growing 
complexities of active life. 

Today the hour of prayer almost has dis- 
appeared from the homes of the land. With 


The Touch of Human Hands 


T! touch of human hands— 
E That is the boon we ask; 
For groping, day by day, 
Along the stony way, 
We need the comrade heart 
That understands, 
And the warmth, the living warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 
Not vain, unthinking words, 


Nor that cold charity 

Which shuns our misery; 

We seek a loyal friend 
Who understands 

And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 
Such care as was in him 
Who walked in Galilee 
Beside the silver sea; 
We need a patient guide. 
Who understands 
And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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the hurry to business and to school no mem- 
ber of the family now seems in a frame of 
thind for thoughtful morning prayer. Father 
must be at his desk at an hour which seems 
early, albeit to grandfather, it would have 
meant almost mid-morning! Johnny and 
Sue run down the stairs to snatch a bite of 
breakfast and start off to school. Mother 
has done a day’s work in getting the family 
well started before her day of effort really 
has begun and, all in all, the modern day, 
far from beginnitig in quiet prayer, starts 
with ‘the bustle of business. 

Yet anyone who makes the appeal noted 
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is right in declaring that family life today 
is missing a great influence in the passing 
of the moments of prayer in which the 
family unites. However much childhood re- 
belled against its regularity and monotony in 
the old days, it left its imprint for good. 
Active minds may have grown restive under 
the reading of the long chapter from the 
Bible, but the lessons conveyed went home. 
Youthful knees may have ached during the 
long prayer, but the humility of supplication 
had its mental effect. 

There is, of course, something to be said 
for the families who find it difficult to crowd 
into the morning’s program another definite 
feature. The demands of the day upon 
every member of the group, from father to 
the youngest kindergartner just beginning 
school, are far more exacting than in the 
days of our grandsires. : 

All of this results in demands for time and 
strength, and it is worth the giving of both. 
We are endeavoring as never before to fol- 
low the command, “Go ye unto all the na- 
tions.” We are trying, as never before, to 
correlate, as did Christ, the theory and the 
practice of Christianity; to care for the 
body while we call for the soul! But in the 
process of elimination of other things that 
we may do, fathers and mothers, are we 
being guilty of throwing away the very 
keystone to the family arch? 

“The most impressive picture of my father 
I carry,” said a charming woman of affairs 
not long ago, “is that of him with the Bible 
on his knees, explaining the guilding words 
to his family and beseeching God, as we 
went out for the day, to show us the way. 
It has stayed with me through life.” As she 
said it I thought of the morning picture pre- 
sented to youth in the homes of today. What 
do you leave in peace and reverence and 
high-minded influence to guide your sons and 
daughters through the day?—The Continent. 


Chatting With Colonel Beecher 


NE July day as we were resting on the 

comfortable porch of the Club House at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., a tall, erect, bronzed 
man approached. In his hands were 
branches bearing the long leaves of the 
sweet flag. 

“That is Colonel Beecher,” said my com- 
panion to. me, “the son of Henry Ward 
Beecher. He is seventy-six years old and an 
enthusiastic visitor at Buck Hill. It was he 
who, feeling that the place lacked but one 
thing, proposed that a course of Bible lec- 
tures be given. He goes round the golf 
course in the morning, spends the afternoon 
on the “putting green” and occasionally 
takes walks with his wife and friends, col- 
lecting flowers and ferns. He has found at 
Buck Hill twenty-six varieties of fern.” 

As she finished speaking, Colonel Beecher 
sat down directly back of us, calling our at- 
tention, as he did so, to the roots of the 
sweet flag, which he said he had pulled up 
to dry and to chew during the winter. “Yes, 
it has slight medical properties,” he said, 
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as I sampled the bitter pungent root which 
I remembered tasting when a child... . 

The colonel, at my suggestion, began to 
speak of his father, Henry Ward Beecher. 
His father, he said, had a marked fondness 
for color, for precious stones, and for music. 
One Sunday, at the beginning of the church 
service, the organist so inspired him with 
his playing that all thought of the sermon 
he had planned was swept aside, and under 
the sway of this strong emotion he preached 
extemporaneously one of the greatest ser- 
mons: of his life. In turn, the sermon so in- 
spired the organist, that he improvised mu- 
sic which charmed the congregation till long 
after the service was usually ended. “Many 
people had late dinners that day,” said the 
colonel, with a smile. 

When I alluded to the-addresses given in 
England during the Civil War, the Colonel 
commented on the power the great preacher 
had over hostile audiences. His method was 
to take his time, and first to win over the 
most clamorous of his opponents. This he 
did through clever retorts, through his 
shrewd humor, and his magnetism. 

“No,” replied the colonel to my question, 
“my father was not disappointed that not 
one of his children entered the ministry. He 
used to say that many a good digger of 
ditches was spoiled by becoming a clergy- 
man.” 

At this point Dr. Bolten, of Philadelphia, 
and others came in from the golf links and 
settled themselves on the porch around the 
colonel. “Now there will be a lively discus- 
sion,” said my companion, as we moved on. 
—Lucy E. Swett, in The Congregationalist. 


Jesus Was an Optimist 
PTIMISM is written broadly and bright- 
ly across all the pages of the gospel of 

Christ. His birth was heralded as good 
news—glad tidings of great joy to all the 
world. He himself lived a life of faith and 
hope and joy from the beginning to the end. 
He was described as being “anointed with 
the oil of gladness above his fellows”—the 
gladdest man that ever lived. He said to 
his disciples, “These things have I spoken 
unto you that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.” He left 
his disciples with the message, “Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” When the priests and Phari- 
sees were plotting against him, he rejoiced 
in spirit and thanked the Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, rooting his trust in as- 
surance, “Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” Jesus taught no doc- 
trine of despair, he threw no shadow over 
the world, such as Buddha left behind him; 
but he came as the Light of the world and 
made it bright with his Father’s presence 
and power and peace. He was verily the 
most splendid and jubilant optimist that 
ever lived. 

It may be said that some people are opti- 
mistic because the world has treated them 
kindly and sheltered them from wrong and 
hardship; but that those who have suffered 
the outrageous slings and arrows of the 
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A Song Book Supreme 
“Rodeheaver’s Gospel Songs” 


Compiled by 
HOMER RODEHEAVER 


Edited by 
CHARLES H. GABRIEL 


A NEW SONG BOOK containing 288 pages with 329 selections adapted 
to all departments of church work. Over 75 new copyrights never 
before published. Both words and music carefully selected. 


Special Songs for Children 
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New Selections 


Jehovah Is My Keeper 
I Have a Savior 

The End of the Road 
The Saving Power 
Redemption 

Love’ Found a Way 
Jesus, Rose of Sharon 
What a Smile Will Do 
He Cares for Even Me 
The Great World Task 





Gospel Choruses 
Suitable Selections for 
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Familiar Numbers 
I’m a Pilgrim 
Beulah Land 
The Old Rugged Cross 
Saved by Grace 
In the Garden 
He Rolled the Sea Away 
Beautiful Valley of Eden 
The Hem of His Garment 
A Wonderful Savior 
Will the Circle Be Broken? 


He Loved Me Jesus Is Calling 
Get Close to Jesus Jesus Paid It All 
King of Kings Love Lifted Me 

For the Children For Choruses 

t 
Jesus Loves Even Me aaane a _— Arise, O Israel 
Help Me to Help Others on His Eternal Love 
The Heavenly Stranger PRICES —— Out — Light 
Silent Night, Hol : wakening Chorus 
Night 7 " Furnished in three bind- God’s Harvest Fields 


The Thank You Glow 
The Children’s Prayer 
The Star and the Song 


God Is Lo 

od Is Love 

Be a Golden Sunbeam ~— a 
Old Glory RAR. Ee 
Sowing , Manila 30c 


Spelling Love 


ings as follows: 


Single Copy, Per 100 
Postpaid Not Prepaid Why Not Now 


To Jesus I Am Clinging 
Invitation Hymns 


$40.00 Almost Persuaded 
30.00 Lord, I’m Coming Home 

Softly and Tenderly 
— Look and Live 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 
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world are pessimistic in their judgments of 
it. It is true that some who have endured 
great wrongs and misfortunes do cherish a 
bitter grievance against it and grow pessi- 
mistic. This general theory, however, does 
not hold. 

Some of the most radical and resentful 
pessimists are sheltered and satiated peo- 
ple, and some of the most persistent and 
jubilant optimists are those that have been 
deeply wronged and outraged. Job was a 
notable instance and proof of this. Satan 
charged him before the Lord with being an 
optimist because he was prosperous: “But 
hit him hard,” said Satan, “crush him to 
the earth, and he will turn pessimist.” And 
the Lord let loose storm after storm upon 
Job, sweeping away his flocks and houses 
and children, until only his wife was left to 





plague him: Then what did Job say? 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him?” 
He was an optimist still. 

Now Jesus was not a sheltered man whom 
the world treated kindly. On the contrary 
he was a persecuted man from his first ap- 
pearance in a pulpit to his crucifixion on a 
cross. Yet*through it all he cherished no 
grievance against the world, he developed 
no pessimistic spirit. In the midst of all his 
wrongs and sufferings he kept his heart 
serene and sweet, rejoiced in spirit and 
thanked the Father. In all this he was our 
example. However deeply we may see into 
the wickedness of the world and however 
sorely we may be tried we may still be optiq, 
mistic and rejoice in spirit—James H. 
Snowden, in The Continent. 
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DOINGS IN DIXIE 


BY CG B. RIDDLE 








With the coming of spring, renewed in- 
terest is being manifested in all departments 
of church work in this section. 





Dr. William S. Long, Chapel Hili, N. C., 
is confined to the house, due to a recent fall 
and accident. The latest from him is that 
he is getting along well. 





Rev. Jeremiah W. Holt, Burlington, N. C., 
continues feeble. Mrs. Holt met with an 
accident last week by a fall, but is getting 
along nicely at this writing. 





Dr. Daniel Albright Long, who has been 
spending the winter months in Florida, has 
returned to North Carolina and is again 
with his churches. Dr. Long lives at Frank- 
linton. 





Rev. R. F. Brown, formerly of Columbus, 
Georgia, is now pastor at Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio. The South loathes for Brother Brown 
to leave, but wishes him every success in his 
new field of labor. 





The Piedmont Christian Ministers’ As- 
sociation has decided to hold its meeting 
monthly, the time being the first Tuesday 
after the second Sunday at 2:30 p. m. 
Burlington is the regular meeting place. 





The work of reconstructing the new ad- 
ministration building at Elon has begun. Mr. 
Joe W. Stout, Sanford, N. C., is the con- 
tractor. Brother Stout is an excellent con- 
tractor and an active member of our church 
at Sanford. 





Elon College has recently found a friend 
in a loyal and devoted layman of the church 
who has given $25,000 toward the building 
program. We are not permitted to give 
the name, the donor requesting his name to 
be withheld from the press. 





Here is no apology, but just an explana- 
tion: For two or three weeks the notes on 
this page have been scarce. The scribe of 
this page one day found himself in the 
clutches of the influenza and was forced to 
take a vacation of three weeks by lying in 
bed. After getting back to the office it took 
him a week or more to get back to former 
schedule. No, we didn’t tell you that we 
were sick. We don’t mind it now since we 
are well again. 





Rev. S. L. Beougher reports the work of 
his churches at Graham, N. C., as pregres- 
sing nicely. Each of the churches. has 
adopted constitution and by-laws, with com- 
missions to take care of every phase of the 
work. These churches are busy at the pres- 


ent time in a personal evangelistic campaign 
which is being carried on through the regu- 
lar services, special prayer, sending out of 
letters and pamphlets, and visitation in the 
homes, these special efforts culminating at 
Easter time. 


As a New Year’s resolution forty mem- 
bers of the Holy Neck congregation, Rev. 
W. M. Jay pastor, pledged themselves to 
read the New Testament through within six 
months. Since then five more have joined 
this band, making forty-five. At the end of 
the first six weeks, six reported that they 
had finished the reading and’ thought the 
book was so interesting that they have 
started to reread it. One lady read it 
through and is reading it the second time 
aloud to her husband in order that he may 
have credit, too. 


Parents 


For many years I have been dismayed by 
the difference between the dictionary 


_ definition of “parent” and the definition as 


accepted by the average group of men and 


HI ATTEN HAUL AULA EULEMATATER HE WHI 
I Will Be Worthy of It. 
I MAY not reach the heights I seek, 
My untried strength may fail me; 
If half way up the mountain peak 
Fierce tempest may assail me, 
But tho’ that place I. never gain, 


Herein lies comfort for my pain— 
I will be worthy of it. 


Wa TTT 


I may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labors; 

I may not grasp results that bless 
The effort of my neighbor. 

But tho’ my goal I never see, 

This thought shall always dwell with 

me— 
I will be worthy of it. 


The golden story of love’s light 
May never fall my way; 
My path may always lead through 
night, 
Like some deserted by-way; 
But tho’ life’s dearest joys I miss, 
There lies a nameless strength in 
this— 


I will be worthy of it. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


women in the community. Parents for all 
purposes of child study, for consideration of 
child welfare, child hygiene, recreation, and 
amusements, school curricula, moral, ethical, 
and religious training, even when meetings 
are held in the evening at the place and hour 
supposed to be most convenient to men, par- 
ents still seem to be mothers. Yet despite 
this rather discouraging fact, I insist upon 
following the definition of the dictionary and 
believing that fathers as well as mothers are 
parents, sharing equally the responsibility 
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for the creation and preservation of the 
sons and daughters of earth. 

I often look, at various types of men and 
their young sons with deep interest and with 
earnest effort to understand. The boy per- 
haps has done something that at the moment 
displeases his father, and by angry, impa- 
tient word and gesture is sent hurrying from 
his presence, or the young son is asking the 
man who brought him into the world some 
question about this old planet upon which 


. he finds himself. 


I want to call out to the young father 
shouting at his son: “Now, I won’t answer 
another question tonight; go ask your 
mother. Go to bed. You ought to be in bed 
now. No, not another word!” I want to 
say to him: “Young man, just a few years 
and your son will ask you no more questions, 
You will give him a lot of information about 
life in general, about tommon sense and be- 
havior, his behavior in particular. .Informa- 
tion and knowledge will drop generously 
from your lips, but your son will not pay 
the slightest attention. Now is your great 
chance to answer questions. You would 
better take it.” 

But the average father does not take it, 
and the son goes to bed unsatisfied and re- 
beilious, leaving me to ponder on the ways 
of parents with children. 

In the first place, I can never, struggle as 
I may, blind myself to the fact that this man 
and this woman brought these questioning, 
wriggling, never-still-a-moment human 
specimens into existence. Somewhere along 
the way they became thinking minds, human 
spirits, living souls. They did not ask to 
come. Only on the stage in the appealing 
and poetic play do little souls clamor to be 
born. No, you who are parents, you dared 
to launch these spirits upon the sea of hu- 
man experience. They had nothing to say 
about it; they could not choose their par- 
ents, their race, their color, their social 
status. They had nothing to say about the 
time or place of the launching, not a word to 


. say about the language they should speak; 


they could not choose either poverty or 
riches. If the sea of life should buffet them 
and the storms beat upon them with such 
fury that in despair one day they should 
cry, “I wish I had never been born,” it will 
be a futile cry. You have made them live. 
You have forced upon them without their 
asking for it this thing called life. Here 
they are—your sons and your daughters.— 
Christian Herald. 
o 


“In a fire in Brooklyn a fireman tried to 
rescue a child from a fourth story. He al- 
most succeeded, when the building fell. A 
monument was erected on the spot, to com- 
memorate not what he did but what he tried 
to do.” 

o 


Unity will not be more effective by cast- 
ing convictions into the discard; rather will 
it come when convictions are frankly dis- 
cussed, constructively not controversially.— 
Charles Fiske, D. D. 
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The Passing of the Shakers 


T is increasingly difficult to start and hold 
together small bands of people although 
this is an age of individualism. Perhaps 
that is one reason why. But the larger rea- 
son is that with the growth of knowledge 
and the means of mutual understanding and 
communication and with the urgency of 
practical things the side issues which usual- 
ly create these smaller bodies are not great 
enough to continue them. This is manifest 
in the passing of a once exceedingly inter- 
esting and picturesque body of people known 
as the Shakers. The public press carries 
the news that recently the property of the 
Shaker settlement at South Union, Ky., was 
sold at auction. The sale marked another 
step in the dwindling of the longest lived, 
the most interesting, and in many ways, the 
most successful communistic enterprise the 
United States ever has seen. For more than 
half a century the organization has been 
growing smaller and weaker. Settlement 
after settlement has been closed and sold 
out, no recruits having come to carry on the 
work. Only a few small places remain... . 
The Shaker organization had its origin in 
England in 1747, Ann Lee being one of the 
early characters in it. In 1774 with seven 
others she came to America and the first 
¢haker settlement was established at Neus- 
kenna, now Watervliet, N. Y. It was put 
on a communistic basis in 1787 after her 
death, but retained her teaching of celibacy. 
The movement grew rapidly and new settle- 
ments were made... . In 1870 there were 
eighteen settlements with large churches, 
distributed through Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Ohio. In 1887 the member- 
ship had dwindled very much and in 1902 
was less than 1000. The full name of their 
organization was the United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing. They 
believed Christ would come in the form of 
woman. ... The fraternity, unique and in- 
teresting, has but a handful of members, 
very aged and infirm, strong in the faith, 
waiting the end, whose passing will close 
the interesting record.—The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


While Others Slept 


LITTLE mother arose from her bed one 

morning. A heavy day’s work con- 
fronted: her—meals to get, dishes to wash, 
dusting, cleaning, mending, baking. But as 
she slipped into her house dress and ar- 
ranged her hair in which already a few sil- 
ver threads were shining, she whispered: 
“Hurry as I must, I will stop long enough 
to pray for my missionaries.” 

And then dropping on her knees beside 
the bed in the gray morning light while oth- 
er members of the household slept she of- 
fered up a fervent prayer for the three she 
knew who; jeaving home, had gone forth in 
his name to.tell the old, old story. 

It was over in China. In one of the hos- 
pitals there lay a young missionary. She 
tossed wearily back and forth with pain and 
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weakness and fever. “If I could only get 
better,” she whispered feebly, her head burn- 
ing, her poor lips parched. And then as she 
lay there in her helplessness suddenly she 
seemed to feel flowing through her veins 
strength. She turned on her side and sat 
up. “What has happened?” she said in an 
awe-struck tone. “I am better; I am going 
to live.” 

But she did not know about the prayer. 

It was in Burmah. “I’m not fitted for this 
work,” whispered a little missionary as she 
sat surrounded by brown-faced little chil- 
dren. “I have made a mistake. I want to 
go back. O, I am so lonely and so home- 
sick and so miserable! I can’t stay. These 
little brown faces are distasteful to me. It 
is America for which I sigh—America with 
her rosy-cheeked little ones. 

And then suddenly there came stealing 
over her a new peace, an awakened zeal, a 
sweet serenity. And, lo! the little brown 
faces seemed to change and grow beautiful. 

“We are not America’s children, but we 
love you,” they seemed to say. “Will you 
not stay with us?” 

She turned to her work with a joy and 


14 LA 
The Broken Pinion 


I WALKED through the woodland 
meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing; 
And I found.on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 
I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain, 
But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a.young life broken 
By sin’s seductive act; 
And, touched with a Christlike pity, 
I took him to my heart. . 
He lived with a noble purpose 
And struggled not in vain; 
But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 


But the bird with the broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare; 

And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 

Each loss has its compensation, 
There is healing for every pain; 

But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soars as high again. 

—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


MAA 


courage she never felt before. The lonely, 
discontented, discouraged feeling had 
changed to glad and cheerful willingness to 
serve. 

But she did not know about the prayer. 

It was in Africa. The missionary in his 
httle hut sat with his head in his hands. 
“What could one hope to do in this land of 
dark faces?” he thought. “My work is 
standing still. I am discouraged and for- 
saken.” 

And then suddenly he felt lifted up as if 
he were in the presence of his Master. Hope 
and strength and a fresh determination 
surged through his being. He fell on his 
knees. “Lord, forgive me,” he cried. “Here 
will I stay. Here will I win souls for thee.” 
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But he did not know about the prayer. 

The little woman who in the gray of the 
morning had prayed for the three mission- 
aries went about her work as usual. But 
even she did not know what her prayer had 
done.—Susan Hubbard Martin. 


Just a Dog 


just a dog. But he was affectionate. 

There was love in his eyes and in the wag 
of his tail. He could make his wants known, 
and he showed appreciation when they were 
supplied. O, yes, he could talk. Not as 
folks talk, but we understood him. When 
kungry, he told it. When he wanted to come 
in the house or to get out, it was easy to 
understand him. If he were sleepy and 
wanted his bed fixed, there was no misun- 
cerstanding him. He was not cross or peev- 
ish or continually showing ill temper, as is 
so often the case with folks. 

Yes, he was just a dog. But we loved him, 
and he loved us more than we loved him. He 
was ready to suffer for us and would have 
willingly died in our defense. He admitted 
ne intrusion in the home or upon the prem- 
ises without vigorously protesting. He was 
guick to observe the attitude of a member of 
the family toward anyone who came to the 
door or was admitted into the house. The 
one who was treated in a formal, business- 
like way received very little warmth of at- 
tention from him. But no member of the 
family could show more cordiality to a 
friend who entered the house or be nicer to 
the friend. 

He was just a dog. But we could trust 
him. When he understood what was wanted 
of him, he did it to the very best of his 
ability. He shirked no duties. He was our 
trusted friend and helper. We miss him, 
now that he is dead, but he lives on in our 
memory. We are better and have been and 
will continue to be happier for having had 
such a friend—just a dog.—Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Welcome 


T the entrance to Dr. Francis E. Clarke’s 
home the word “Welcome” appears in 
seventeen different languages. On the en- 
trance to the Kingdom of God it is found in 
every tongue. The Bible is full of it. One 
prophet says the Lord “made a feast to all 
nations.” The prodigal returns to a feast. 
When the king’s son was married, it was at 
a feast. There were never so many coming 
to the feast as now. We are organizing 
three new churches every day in the United 
States. Ingersoll said that the Christian 
church would go out of existence in about 
ten years. At the end of that time, Chap- 
lain McCabe sent Mr. Ingersoll a charac- 
teristic telegrarm, which read somewhat as 
follows: “Dear Robert! ‘All Hail the power 
of Jesus’ name!’ We are building more 
than one Methodist church every day and 
propose to make it two. Time for another 
prophecy.” There is no record of any reply! 
In every age men have been slow to under- 
stand and to come. They. made excuse, 
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“begged off,” as the Greek puts it, almost in 


our own vernacular. One must look at some 
property he had purchased, another must 
examine some newly-bought cattle, and the 
third had just been married! We used to 
laugh at the excuses they made. They re- 
mind one of the Oriental, of whom Mark 
Twain asked the loan of an axe and re- 
ceived the reply that he couldn’t loan it, 
because he must use it to eat his soup! When 
Mark saif this was impossible, the Oriental 
replied, “Any excuse is good enough when 
one is determined not to do a thing.”— 
Ernest Bourne Allen. 


Revealing Prayer 


jt was Donald Hankey, I believe, who said 

that he had seen the naked souls of men 
as they marched into battle. What they 
were in the inmost recesses of their being 
came to light as they faced death. What 
we really are may be camouflaged success- 
fully for a long time, and then, like a stroke 
of lightning, a crisis brings us up against 
stark reality, and what we are comes to the 
surface. 

Our Lord in the culminating crisis of his 
life reveals his innermost soul in this prayer, 
“Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me:_ nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done.” There is the human side 
shrinking from the agony; but deeper than 
this is his divine nature bringing it into sub- 
jection to the will of the Father. The deep- 
est thing in the Master’s soul was his con- 
sciousness of God and the subjection of his 
own will to that of the Father. He trusted 
the Father’s way as the right way. It was 
not the way of escape from suffering; but it 
was the true way, the way of life, the way 
of holiness, the way *of salvation for the 
whole world. 

Just at this moment, when the burden was 
almost too much and his physical nature 
was about to break under the'strain, “there 
appeared an angel from heaven strength- 
ening him.” His, prayer was answered. The 
cup could not be taken away, but additional 
strength could be imparted. Thus the 
prayer was answered and the Father’s will 
upheld at the same time. “To know the will 
of God is the greatest knowledge,” says Dr. 
Lyman Abbott; “to suffer the will of God 
is the greatest heroism; to do the will of 
God is the greatest achievement.”—The 
Christian Evangelist. 


What Kind of Book Is the Bible? 


T contains no science or art and very little 
that can properly be called philosophy; 
and it is all of it religious literature—that 
is, it is all written by authors who were 
interested in men’s moral relation to each 
other and in their spiritual relation to God. 
It is this extraordinary spiritual unity which 
makes the library appear like a book. All 
its various books were written by men who 
believed in God, or at least in the divine life, 
and wrote to tell their readers their religious 
experience. It is not an infallible book about 
religion; it is a library of religion—that is, 
of religious experience. Indeed a _ really 
infallible book is inconceivable, for the 
simple reason that language is not an in- 
fallible method of communicating ideas. If 
you read Jotham’s parable in the ninth chap- 
ter of Judges beginning with the statement 
that “tle trees went forth on a time to 
anoint a king over them,” you do not 
imagine that any such general town-meet- 
ing took place in the forest. Why the the- 
ological scholars have interpreted the third 
chapter of Genesis as history and the ninth 
chapter of Judges as parable, it is not easy 
for me, at least, to understand.—Lyman 
Abbott. 


The Bravest Deed 


GOLD medal for the bravest deed per- 

formed in New York City during 1922 
was recently awarded to Oressa Anderson, 
a fifteen-year-old member of the Girl Scouts. 
That organization also awarded her highest 
honors for bravery. During a great fire in 
her city little Miss Anderson discovered that 
the occupants of two burning houses were 
asleep or drugged by smoke. In spite of a 
badly sprained ankle and numerous painful 
burns which she sustained in the process, 
she awakened and guided to safety seven 
persons, five of whom were children. It is 
said that she in no way boasted of what she 
had done but seemed to think of it as noth- 
ing more than the doing of her duty. It 
was indeed a brave act for one so young. 
The incident serves to call attention to the 
excellent work being done by organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. 
These organizations are contributing no 
small part toward the building of a fine class 
of future citizens. No doubt the girl’s 
training as a Scout had something to do 
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with the efficient way in which she went 
about the task of rescuing those whose lives 
were threatened.—Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate, 

a 


President Roosevelt had a Bible which 
was always kept at his hand on the reading 
stand in the north room at Sagamore Hill. 
It was presented to him by the Harvard 
Republican Club. It is a notable testimony 
to the place the Bible had with this great 
American that a political organization 
should select it to present on his inaugura- 
tion as Vice-president of the United States 
cf America. Mrs. Roosevelt said: “I should 
like the world to know the part his deep 
knowledge of the Bible played in my hus- 
band’s life.”—-Methodist Recorder. 


a 


It is no great matter to associate with the 
good and gentle; for this is naturally pleas- 
ing to all, and every one willingly enjoyeth 
peace, and loveth those best that agree with 
him. But to be able to live peacefully with 
hard and perverse persons, or with the dis- 
orderly, or with such as go contrary to us, 
is a great grace, and a most commendable 
and manly thing.—Thomas a Kempis. 


oOo 


We have heard of a man whose fine auto 
deteriorated more from lying idle than if 
it had been in use. Religion is somewhat 
like rubber tires. It may be over-inflated 
or unduly flat, but it deteriorates badly when 
not in use.—The Congregationalist. 


oO 


Some politicians say we can’t change or 
set the world in order. That is a blasphemy 
in the face of all our past. Resignation in 
the face of what the world presents today is 
a vice, not a virtue-——Miss Maude Royden. 

o 


Each day should be distinguished by at 
least one particular act of love —Selected. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


F. F. Canada, R. R. 4, Greenville, Ohio. 

O. C. Huff, Gravity, Ohio. 2 

Arthur A. Richards, 189 South Main St., Franklin, 
N. H 








Lindsay F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 

G. W. Shepherd, 209 South Ave., Sumner, Ill. 
P. S. Sailer, 241 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 





CHURCH WANTED 


Having regained my health, I will be ready to serve 
any church, full or half-time preaching, by the first 
of March. I would prefer to move on the field, 
Any church that will be in need of a pastor may ad- 
dress Rev. Peter Wasson, R. R. 1, Selma, Indiana. 





As my time will expire with the Sweet Valley, Pa., 
Church March 30, 1923, I will be ready to accept an 


J. V. Davis, Pastor. 
Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania. 








The Christian Annual 


for 1923 
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Contains much information about our own 
Christian Church and what it has done 
during the past twelve months, interesting 
facts concerning the General Convention of 
the Christian Church, several illustrations 
of interest, and data of local, State, and re- 
gional conventions, that is worth many 
times the cost of this book. This year it 
contains 216 pages, with an attractive cover. | 
Dr. Burnett, Secretary of the General Con-_ 
vention, after months of effort, and much 

worry, has completed the best Annual yet 
published, and we urge our people to send 
their orders at once to The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. The cost is $1.00, and 
the number-printed is limited. Order today. 


The Christian Publishing Association 





Fifth & Ludiow Sts. 


Dayton, Ohio 








